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Homely  Charm  and  Magnetic  Spe 


Sense  of  Humor  Uppermost 
When  Under  Stress  of 
Cares  of  State  or  Member 
of     His     Family     Circle 


By  Mary  Scott  Uda 

Until  a  few  years  ago  there  lived  in 
Washington  a  bright  old  lady  who  was 
in  a  way  the  terror  of  Society  (with 
the  big  S). 

She  had  what  I  may  call  a  statistical 
complex  which,  not  satisfied  with  his- 
torical dates,  extended  Its  operations 
to  private  matters. 

"Mrs.  So-and-So?  Forty-twol  Cant 
remember  the  Civil  War?  Why,  she 
was  born  in  1843.    I  remember  well." 

Well,  here  am  I,  au  contraire,  who 
have  always  "acknowledged  the  com." 
Born  in  the  late  '40s,  I  cherish  per- 
sonal memories  of  many  great  men, 
among  them  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
homely  figure  and  compelling  person- 
ality I  remember  from  the  time  I  was 
six  years  old. 

Already  a  great  lawyer,  he  followed 
the    Circuit   Court   of   Central   Illinois. 

David  Davis,  later  associate  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
with  a  galaxy  of  men — Lincoln,  Usher, 
Swett,  Lamon — already  on  the  way  to 
greatness,  swung  around  the  circle 
twice  a  year  and  rightly  and  duly  ad- 
ministered  justice   in   those   regions. 

My- father  was  a  Kentuckian,  a  well 
known  physician  and  surgeon.  Natu- 
rally, his  house  became  the  rendezvous 
of  this  traveling  cotei-ie. 

My  first  impression  of  Abraham  Lia- 
coln  was  critical.  I  was  surprised,  and 
even  shocked,  to  observe  that  he  picked 
chicken  bones  with  his  fingers — some- 
thing severely  forbidden  in  my  train- 
ing. Later  I  was  charmed  by  his  jolly 
verve  in  story-telling,  and,  as  I  grew 
older,  captivated  by  the  plain,  convinc- 
ing  nature    of    his    speechas    In    court,  |w_the  homely  red-cheeked  Milaras  that 


which,  even  then,  rising  like  a  rock 
of  conviction  in  the  swirling  waves  of 
rhetoric  of  his  opponents,  were  rarely 
shaken.  Followed  the  days  of  aboli- 
tionism, and  I  listened  open-mouthed 
to  the  grave  questions  awakened  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  discussed  by 
these  men  around  the  paternal  fireside. 

Oh,  that  glowing  open  fire  piled  high 
with  Illinois  soft  coal,  which  ever  and 
anon  punctuated  the  weighty  words 
with  bubbling  gusts  of  iridescent  gas! 

One  of  the  slogans  frequently  enun- 
ciated by  Mr.  Lincoln  dwells  In  my 
mind:  "We  won't  leave  the  Union  .  . 
and  you  shan't!"  Another  was:  "'Let  us 
save  the  Union.  With  slavery,  if  we 
must;  without  it,  If  we  can!" 

The  keen  sense  of  individual  rights 
which  made  him  never  defend  in  court 
a  cause  he  did  not  conscientiously  be- 
lieve to  be  just,  led  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
those  informal  talks  to  advocate  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  A  Ken- 
tuckian, used  to  the  mild  regime  of 
that  state,  which  even  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  did  not  gainsay,  and  which 
bound  master  and  slave  in  ties  of  en- 
during affection  end  trust,  he  be- 
lieved gradual  emancipation  better  for 
both. 

This  feeling  may  well  explain  the  de- 
lay in  promulgating  the  great  measure. 

Formation   of   Party 

Discussions  ^uch  as  these  accompan- 
ied the  gradual  formation  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Illinois: 

My  father  was  an  old  line  Whig.  So, 
too,  I  gathered,  was  Mr.  Lincoln,  for 
their  views  seemed  to  coincide. 

The  evenings  ended  usually  in  an  old 
fashioned  feast  of  apples,  nuts,  cider 
and  often  wine,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  never 
refused — "when  offered  by  Mrs.  S.,"  he 
said.  [John  Locke  Scripps's  official 
biography,  indorsed  by  Lincoln  him- 
self, says  that  Lincoln  was  always  a 
total  abstaining. — Ed.] 

There  were  always  two  kinds  of  ap- 
ples, and  the  guests  took  one  of  each 


were  laid  in  by  the  wagonload,  and  the 
aristocratic  Belleflowers,  blond,  big 
and  juicy,  that  came  in  careful  barrels. 
They,  too,  are  a  memory,  long  sup- 
planted by  the  Oregon  beauties. 

My  childish  curiosity  was  aroused  to 
know  why  they  ate  the  Belleflower 
first.  The  jocular  answer  to  my  query 
was:  "Because  some  one  might  ask  me 
for  an  apple  and  get  the  Belleflower." 

During  this  period  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln passed  through  our  town,  where 
my  mother  joined  them  "going  East," 
I  think,  as  far  as  Cincinnati.  She 
brought  back  anecdotes  showing  the 
human  side  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  big- 
hearted  forbearance.  His  boy  Tad  was 
with  the  party.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  fine 
cane  which  had  been  presented  to  him. 
Tad  wanted  to  ride  it  up  and  down  the 
aisle.  Mr.  Lincoln  rescued  it  and  care- 
fully stowed  it  away  in  the  rack  above, 
saying:  "Now,  you  let  that  alone, 
young  man!"  But  as  soon  as  his 
father  was  immersed  in  his  newspaper 
Tad  climbed  up  behind  him,  drew  out 
the  cane  and,  shaking  it  gleefully 
in  his  face,  shouted,  "You  see  that,  old 
boy?" 

The  young  scamp  deserved  a  sound 
cuffing,  but  Lincoln  just  laid  back  and 
roared.  The  statesman  was  a  boy 
again.  This  talent  for  putting  himself 
in  the  other  fellow's  place  was  a 
■marked  characteristic,  as  It  was  of 
others  of  that  memorable  group,  espe- 
cially David  Davia,  the  presiding  judge 
of  the  circuit.  He  once  said  to  me: 
"There  Is  something  higher  than  law, 
and  that  is  equity."  He  himself  illus- 
trated it  In  our  town  when  an  arrogant 
young  attorney  refused  to  agree  to  a 
postponement  of  a  case  rendered  nec- 
essary by  the  enforced  absence  of  the ! 
defending  lawyer.  "Well,  if  you  in- 1 
sist,"  said  Judge  Davis,  "I  shall  have ' 
to  come  down  from  here  (the  bench) 
and  plead  for  the  defendant!"  The 
young  attorney  concluded  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  wiser  to  wait. 

To  return  to  that  same  trip.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  almost  hysterical  about  the 
baggage  mnd  fairly  forced  Mr.  Lincoln  i 


II  of  Lincoln  Described  hy  Friend 


to  walk  back  tliree-qtii«rtera  of  a  mile 
to  Lafayette  Junction  to  see  that  It  was 
safe — which  he  did  uncomplainingly. 
(After  all,  whp  knows  how  many  things 
Xantippe  had  to  put  up  with  from  her 
Socrates?) 

Asked  onee  about  one  of  these  little 
exhibitions,  Lincoln  ia  said  to  have  re- 
plied: "Wtoll,  It  give*  her  a  lot  of  sat- 
isfaction and  it  don't  hurt  me  any!" 

Presently  the  dazzling  star  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  "the  Little  Giunt 
of  the  Northwest,"  rose  upon  the  hori- 
zon. I  knew  of  him  only  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  closely  connected  in  my  childish 
mind  with  the  long  trains  of  fascinat- 
ing covered  wagons  with  their  plod- 
ding oxen,  their  cook  stoves  with 
jaunty  pipes  protruding  through  the 
canvas,  their  hanging  plows  and  weary 
women,  which  almost  daily  passed 
through  our  town,  seeking  the  "squat- 
ter sovereignty"  promised  them  by  the 
Douglas  law. 

f 
Exciting  Senatorial  Conteit 

Then  came  the  epoch — for  such  it 
was — of  the  Senatorial  contest.  Every 
town  sought  to  outdo  its  neighbor  in 
preparation  for  that  great  event.  The 
debating  orators  were  welcomed  with 
bands,  floats,  whatnot.  In  ours  a  bevy 
of  young  girls  dressed  in  white  imper- 
sonated the  states.  They  wore  flowing 
sashes,  each  inscribed  with  the  name 
and  date  of  entry  into  the  Union  of  the 
state. 

Last  of  all  came  one  dressed  in  deep 
mourning  with  a  blood-red  sash  in- 
scribed "Bleeding  Kansas" — Kansas  was 
then  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  of  the 
slavery-extension  fightl 

All  these  girls  rode  side-saddle  In 
truly  feminine  fashion. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  a  leafy 
grove  and  farmers  came  from  near  and 
far  with  wives  and  children  in  tevery 
kind  of  vehicle — wagon,  buckboard  or 
buggy — to  the  great  debate,  an  incident 
of  which,  though  rarely  told*  illustrates 
it*  natur*. 


Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  a  flight  of 
impassioned  eloquence  for  which  he 
was  famous,  thrilled  and  swayed  the 
rustic  and  urban  audience  with  his 
appeal  for  existing  conditions,  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  in  Impartial  propor- 
tions, the  respect  for  individual  right* 
(of  the  white  man!)  A  whirlwind  of 
applause  greeted  his  fervid  peroration. 

Lincoln's  committee  looked  grave. 
How  would  their  man  bring  people 
down  from  the  helgfhts  of  rhetoric  to 
his  own  plain-spoken  nrgrnments?  The 
figure  of  Lincoln  himself,  doubled  up, 
as  It  were,  in  perplexity,  added  to  their 
consternation. 

But  Lincoln  knew  his  audience. 

As  the  applause  at  last  subsided  he 
began  alowly  to  nnlimber.  Drawing 
himself  to  full  height  he  slowly  took 
off  hia  coat,  a  gesture  which  In  the 
West  meant  business,  and,  turning  to 
his  committee,  he  said: 

"Here,  boys!  hold  my  relment  while 
I  go  In  and  stone  Stephen!" 

A  Homeric  laugh  from  those  farm- 
ers, all  of  them  up  In  Bible  lore,  broke 
the  spell  and  greeted  the  new  St.  Paul. 

And  he  did  "stone  Stephen"— with 
facts. 

Next  day  Mn.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
arrived  at  our  town  to  receive  the 
homage  and  sustain  the  faith  of  the 
Democratic  organization.  The  grand- 
niece  of  Dolly  Madison,  she  inherited 
her  charm.  She  was,  indeed,  a  beauti- 
ful and  gracious  woman  and,  it  may 
be,  the  clever  trick  of  her  silent  in- 
tervention carried  the  day  for  Douglas. 

Anyway,  I  remember  that  my  father, 
bringing  home  the  news  of  his  elec- 
tion, made  the,  to  me,  cryptic  remark: 
"This  makes  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  I" 
And  so  it  was. 

Later  camo  the  rejoicing  over  the 
nomination  at  Chicago,  the  victory  at 
the  polls,  the  inauguration  at  Wash- 
ingrton,  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  gen- 
erous in  defeat,  holding  Lincoln's  hat; 
then  the  dreadful  cloud  of  war  shaken 
'and  »^t  at  Snmter  by  the  flmt  ahoft 


•Hold  My  Raiment  While  I 
Go  In  and  Stone  Stephen,' 
Put  DouglaB  Out  of  Race 
in     Presidential     Contest 


on  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  (d  recall 
vividly  the  thrill  of  horror  it  caused!) 

The  call  for  volunteers— 75,000 — re- 
sponded to  fourfold,  took  awoy  my 
only  brother — not,  alas,  to  the  open 
field,  but  to  tha  deadly  canips  of  south- 
ern Illinois,  where  the  most  elementary 
sanitation   was   unknown   or   neglected. 

Invalided  home,  he  was  taken  to  the 
warmer  air  of  Kentucky  and  there  died 
— the  first  of  the  boys  in  blue. 

The  fate  of  that  border  state  still 
trembled  in  the  balance  between 
Unionism  and  secession.  The  Unionist 
Governor  Magufiln  ueized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  people  the  honors 
paid  by  the  United  States  to  her  dead 
soldiers.  At  his  urgent  request,  the 
boy — scarcely  out  of  his  teens — was 
buried  with  all  the  military  pomp  the 
state  could  muster. 

I  remember  the  slow-moving  bat- 
talion, with  muffled  drums  and  re- 
versed guns;  the  solemn  dirges  of  the 
bands,  the  flag-draped  caisson  with  his 
wasted  body;  above  all,  the  awe- 
stricken  faces  of  the  thronged  bystand- 
ers— almost  as  if  a  hero  wore  passing 
to  his  rest.  Thus  history  repeats  it- 
self— like  the  Unknown  Soldier,  he 
did  his  bit. 

Here  end  my  personal  memories  of 
Lincoln,  but  I  remember  his  prompt 
and  generous  response  to  an  appeal  of 
my  father  [whose  family  in  Kentucky, 
like  the  nation,  divided  among  them- 
selves, fought  on  both  sides]  for  a 
pass  through  the  lines  for  a  wounded 
"rebel"  nephew. 

1  learned  from  Justice  Davi.s  another 
of  his  last  sayings,  which  may  well 
illustrate  the  reconstruction  policy  ho 
would  have  followed: 

"How  shall  they  (the  Southern 
states)  come  back  into  the  Union? 
Why,  th«y  have  never  been  out  of  it!" 


True  Stories   of  Lincoln 


L 


INCOIjN  was  never  in  good  excuse  lor  sa\  ing 
the  least  ashamed  of  and  I  go  to  bed  happy 
liis    own     liunible    orl-   how    Joj-ous    tlie    signing 


a    man's    lil'e, 

■when   I    think 

of    my    name 


gin.     Quite  the  contrary,  in-  will     make    him,     his     family    and     his 

deed.     It  Avas   evidently — as  friends." 

it  should  have  been — a  mat-  In   no   instance   could  Mr.   Lincoln   ever 

ter  of  great  pride  with  him  be    persuaded    to    sign    an    order    for    the 

I  hat   he   had   been    able  to   uplift    himself  execution  of  a  soldier  who  had  iim  away 

from    such    small    beginning.s.  from    the    enemy.      No    matter    how    gro.ss 

"P''olks     like    u.<=.     who    had    no     slaves,  the   cowardice  had   been,   he  could  always 

were    called    'scrubs,'  "    he    said    on    one  find  an   apology   for   such   "leg  oases,"   as 

occasion.     "We    were    as    poor    as    poor  he  called   them.     When   expostulated  with 


could  be.  and  I  remember  very  well  how 
1  earned  the  lirsL  dollar  that  ever  be- 
longed to  rno.  I  was  then  eighteen 
years  old.  Having  a  small  amou!it  of 
garden  truck  to  sell,  mainly  produced 
by  my  own  labor,  I  built  a  little  flat- 
boat,  and  started  with  the  stuff  by 
river  for  New  Orleans.  A  steamer  hova 
in  sight — there  were  no  whar\'es  in 
those  days — and  two  men  came  down  to 
the  shore  In  carriages,  with  trunks. 
They  said:  'Will  you  take  us  and  oar 
trunks,  and  put  us  alioard  of  that 
.steamerV  Glad  of  the  job,  ]  complied, 
and,  when  I  had  put  them  aboard,  with 
the  trunks,  each  of  them  pulled  out  a 
silver  half-dollar  and  threw  it  on  the 
floor  of  my  boat.  1  ooukl  scarce  believe 
that  I  had  actually  earned  a  whole  dol- 
lar. From  that  time  on  I  was  a  more 
hopeful  and  confident  being." 

He  was  under  no  illusions  in  regard 
to  his  lack  of  personal  beauty.  There 
was    a    story    which    he    told    many    a 


on  the  subject,  lie  would  say.:  "1  dare 
say  that  Tery  often  these  fellows  are 
brave  enough.  They  waul  to  fight,  but 
tlieir  legs  are  their  uiak  point,  and 
cari->'  tliem  away  against  their  will. 
No\\ ,  I  my.?elf  am  no  coward,  1  am  sure, 
but  I  should  not  feel  that  I  could  count 
on  my  legs  in  an  emergency  of  the 
kind." 

.ludge  Bates  said:  "I  have  sometime.'^ 
told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  was  unfit  to  be 
tiusled  with  the  pardoning  power.  If 
a  man  comes  to  him  with  a  touching 
sior.v.  his  judgment  is  almost  certain  to 
be  affected  by  it.  Sliould  the  applicant 
be  a  woman — a  wife,  a  mother,  or  a 
sister — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  her 
tears,  if  nothing  else,  are  sure  to  pre- 
\uil.  • 

Tliere  Is  a  clerk  now  in  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington  named  J.  C 
Hesse,  who  has  been  employed  there 
ever  since  the  days  of  Lincoln,  fie 
well  remembers  a  case  where  a  notorious 


time  with  glee,  about  a  stranger  who,  bounty  jumper,  duly  condemned  to  death, 
meeting  him  on  a  train,  said:  "Ex- 
cuse me,  sir,  but  I  have  an  article  in 
my  possession  which  belongs  to  yoii."' 
"How  is  that'.'"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Whereupon  the  stranger  took  a  jack- 
knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  explained: 
"This  knife  was  placed  in  my  hands 
some  years  ago,  with  the  injunction 
that   I   should   keep   it   tmtil   I  found   a 


man  homelier  than  myself.  I  have  document  was  delivered  at  the  War  De- 
carried  It  from  that  time  to  this.  Al-  partment  the  Adjutant-General  declared 
low   me    now    to   say,    sir,    that    I   think    that  it  was   too  outrageous;   Mr.   Lincoln 


yoa    are    fairly    entitled    to    the    prop- 
erty." 

Humor  was  to  Lincoln  a  consola- 
tion. During  the  dark  days  of  ISUli 
Mr.     Ashley,     a     Representative     from 


had  been  imposed  upon.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  Mr.  Hesse  over  to  the  White 
}louse  to  speak  to  Mr.  Lincoln  about 
it.  Mullen  the  President  learned  his  er- 
rand   he  pointed   to  the  paper  containing 


Ohio,  called  at  the  W^hite  House  early,    the   pardon,  and   said:     "Is   that  my  sig 


just  after  the  news  of  a  disaster  liad 
arrived.  The  President  began  a  hu- 
morous anecdote,  to  which  the  Con- 
gressman was  in  no  mood  to  listen. 
"Mr.  President,"  said  he,  "I  did  not 
come  here  this  morning  to  hear  stor- 
ies. The  situation  of  affairs  Is  too 
serious."  Instantly  the  smile  faded 
from  Lincoln's  face.  "Ashley,"  said 
he. 


nature?"  The  clerk  acknowledged  that 
he  recognized  it.  "That's  enough,  then!' 
rejoined  Mr.  Lincoln.  There  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said,  and  Mr.  Hesse  was 
glad  to  depart  as  quickly  as  he  could 
get  out  of  the  room. 

Though  siy  kindly  and  sympathetic, 
Abraham  Lincoln  could  be  angry  and 
severe — though  never  unjust.     It  is  re- 


'sit    down!       I    respect    you    as    an    j^embered   that    a   certain    officer   who. 


<?arnest,  sincere  man.  You  cannot  be 
miore  anxious  than  I  have  been  con- 
stantly since  the  beginning  of  the 
war;  and  I  say  to  you  now  that,  were 
it  not  for  this  occasional  vent,  I 
should  die." 

Signing  a  pardon  for  a  soldier  -who 
had  deserted,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  one 
day:  "I  don't  believe  shooting  him 
would  do  him  any  good."  Then  he 
added:     "Some    of    our    generals    com- 


for  amply  sufficient  cause,  had  been 
cashiered  from  the  array,  saw  the 
President  personally  about  the  matter 
on  three  occasions,  presenting  the  ar- 
gument in  his  own  behalf  at  length 
The  third  time  he  said:  "Well,  Mr. 
President,  I  see  that  you  are  fully  de- 
termined not  to  do  me  justice'" 
Whereupon  Lincoln  quietly  arose  from 
his  chair,  laid  down  a  package  of  pa- 
pers that  he  held  in  his  hand,  and, 
the    coat    cqllar. 


plain,    that    I    impair    discipline    in    the 

army       by       gi-anting       pardons       and   seizing    the    officer    by 

respites,  but  it   makes   me   rested   after    marched  him  forcibly  to  the  door,  say 

a   liard   days  work   if   I   can   find   some    ing,    as    he    ejected    him    into    the    pas 


sage,  "Sir,  I  give  jou  fair  waining 
never  to  show  yourself  in  this  room 
again.  1  can  bear  censure,  but  not  in- 
sult!" 

Another  time  he  said  to  Governor 
Curtin:  "What  do  you  think  of  those 
fellows  in  Wall  Street,  who  are  gam- 
bling in  gold  at  such  a   time  as  this'.'" 

"They  arc  a  set  of  sharks,"  returned 
Curtin. 

"For  my  part,"  said  the  President, 
bringing  his  clenched  hand  aown  up- 
on the  table,  "I  wish  every  one  of  them 
had   bis  devilish  head  shot  off." 

The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
was  signed  on  New  Year's  Day,  186H. 
After  affixing  his  signature  Lincoln 
said    to    Speaker    Colfai:      "The    South 


as  he  undoubtedly  deserved,  sent  his 
wife  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  make  an  appeal 
in  his  belialf.  She  slied  a  good  many 
tears,  saying  that  she  and  her  cliildren 
had  not  received  or  benefited  by  any 
of  the  bounty  money,  and  that,  if  her 
husband  was  shot,  thej'  would  starve. 
The  appeal  was  successful,  and  the 
President   signed   the  pardon.     When  the 
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TAD  THE  COMMISSIONED  OFFICER 

Tad,  having'  been  sportively  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Army  by  Secretary  Stanton,  procured 
several  muskets  and  drilled  the  men-ser- 
vants of  the  house  in  the  manual  of  arms 


without  attracting  the  attention  of  his 
father.  And  one  night,  to  his  conster- 
nation, he  put  them  all  on  duty,  and  re- 
lieved the  regular  sentries,  who,  seeing 
the  lad  in  full  uniform,  or  perhaps  ap- 
preciating the  joke,  gladly  went  to  their 
quarters.  His  brother  objected;  but  Tad 
insisted  upon  his  rights  as  an  officer. 
The  President  laughed  but  declined  to 
intei'fere,  but  when  the  lad  hati  lost  his 
little  authority  in  his  boyish  sleep,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  ami 
Navy  of  the  United  States  went  down 
and  personally  discharged  the  sentries 
his  son  had  put  on  the  post. 


RIGHTEOUS    INDIGNATION 

A  cashiered  officer,  seeiiinp  to  be  re- 
stored through  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive, became  insolent,  because  the  Presi- 
dent, who  believed  the  man  {guilty,  would 
not  accede  to  his  repeated  requests,  at 
last  said,  "Well  Mr.  President,  I  see  you 
are  fully  determined  not  to  do  me  jus- 
tice!" 

This  was  too  aggravating  even  for  Mr. 
Lincoln;  rising  he  suddenly  seized  the 
disgraced  officer  by  the  coat  collar,  and 
marched  him  forcibly  to  the  door,  saying 
as  he  ejected  him  into  the  passage:  "Sir, 
I  give  you  a  fair  warning  never  to  show 
your  face  in  this  room  again.  I  can 
bear  censure,  but  not  insult.  I  never 
wish  to  see  your  face  again." 


A  STORY  ILLUSTRATING 

LINCOLN'S  IMPATIENCE  AT 

McCLELLAN'S   SLOWNESS 

"On  a  certain  occasion  the  President 
said  to  a  friend  that  he  was  in  great 
distress;  he  had  been  to  General  McClel- 
lan's  house  and  the  General  did  not  ask 
to  see  him;  and  as  he  must  talk  to  some- 
body he  had  sent  for  General  Franklin 
and  myself,  to  obtain  our  opinions  as  to 
the  possibility  of  soon  commencinf;:  oper- 
ations with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
To  use  Ilia  own  expression,  if  something 
was  not  done  soon  the  bottom  would  fall 
out  of  the  whole  affair;  and  if  General 
McClellan  did  not  want  to  use  the  army, 
he  would  like  to  borrow  it,  provided  he 
could  see  how  it  could  be  made  to  do 
something."         .  ,  .      ' 


LINCOLN'S    INFLUENCE 

WITH  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Many  sniilfs  have  hocn  caused  by  the 
quaint  veniaik  of  the  President,  "My 
dear  sir,  I  have  not  much  influence  with 
the  administration." 

Mr.  Stanlon,  Secretary  of  War,  once 
replied  to  an  older  from  the  President, 
to  {"'ive  a  colonel  a  cumniission  in  place 
of  the  resigning-  brigadier: 

"I  shan't  do  it,  sir.  I  shan't  do  it.  I 
don't  propo.se  to  argue  the  question  with 
you,  sir." 

A  few  days  after  the  friend  of  the 
applicant  that  presented  the  order  to 
Stanton  called  upon  the  President  and 
related  his  recei.tion.  "A  look  of  vexa- 
tion came  ovjr  the  face  of  the  President, 
and  he  seemed  unwilling  to  talk  of  it,  and 
desired  me  to  see  him  another  day.  I 
did  so,  when  he  gave  me  a  positive  order 
for  the  promotion.  I  told  him  I  would 
not  speak  to  Stanton  again  until  he 
apologized.  'Oh,'  said  the  President, 
'Stanton  has  gone  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  Dana  is  acting.  He  will  attend  to  it 
for  you.'  'Ihis  he  said  with  a  manner 
of  relief,  as  if  it  was  a  piece  of  good 
luck  to  find  a  man  there  who  would  obey 
his  orders.  The  nomination  was  sent  to 
the   Senate   and   confirmed." 

Lincoln  was  the  actual  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  whenever  he  chose  to 
do  so  he  controlled  Stanton,  as  well  as 
the  other  Cabinet  ministers. 
One  instance  will  suffice: 
Stanton  on  one  occasion  said:  "Now, 
Mr.  President,  those  are  the  facts  and 
you  must  sec  that  your  order  cannot  be 
executed." 

Lincoln  replied  in  a  somewhat  positive 
tone:  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  reckon  you'll 
have  to  execute  the  order."  Stanton  re- 
plied with  vigor:  "Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not do  it.  This  order  is  an  improper 
one,  and  I  cannot  execute  it." 

Lincoln  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Stanton, 
and  in  a  firm  voice  and  accent  that  clear- 
ly showed  his  determination  he  said: 
"Mr.  Secretary,  it  will  have  to  be  done." 


LINCOLN   AND  TAD 

Amid  the  cheering  of  the  men  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  one  of  the  volunteers  lustily 
called  out  to  the  President,  "Send  along 
more  greenbacks."  Lincoln  was  greatly 
amused  by  the  incident  and  explained 
to  Tad  that  the  men  had  not  been  paid. 
Tad  thought  for  a  moment,  then  said 
with  g-reat  innocence,  "Why  didn't  Gov- 
ernor Chase  print  some  more  green- 
t>»CJt6?" 
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AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LINCOLN 

In  each  issue  of  the  Week  By  Week  from  boy- 
hood to  his  death.  Save  each  copy.  You  will  have 
anecdotes  and  illustrations  that  when  put  together 
will  give  you  a  very  wonderful  story  of  the  life  of 
the   immortal  savior  of  our  country. 


LINCOLN'S    UNCONVENTIONALITY 

IN   RECEIVING   OLD   FRIENDS 

A'l    THE   WHITE   HOUSE 

Mr.  Lincoln's  habits  at  the  White 
House  we:e  as  ^^imple  as  they  were  at 
his  old  liome  in  Illinois.  He  never  al- 
luded to  hin.self  as  "President,"  or  as 
occ-upyin;,^  "the  Presidency."  His  office 
he  alwnys  designated  as  "the  place." 
"Call  me  Lincoln,"  said  he  to  a  friend; 
"Mr.  President"  had  become  so  very 
tiresome  to  him  "If  you  see  a  newsboy 
down  the  street,  send  him,  up  this  way," 
said  he  to  a  passerby,  as  he  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  morning  news  at  his  gate. 
Friends  cautioned  him  about  exposing 
himself  so  openly  in  the  midst  of  ene- 
mies; but  he  never  heeded  them.  He 
frequently  walked  the  streets  at  night, 
entirely  unprotected;  and  felt  any  check 
upon  his  movements  a  great  annoyance. 
He  delighted  to  see  his  familiar  Western 
friends;  and  he  gave  them  always  a  cor- 
dial welcome.  He  met  them  on  the  old 
footing,  and  fell  at  once  into  the  ac- 
customed habits  of  talk  and  story-tell- 
ing. 

An  old  acquaintance,  with  his  wife, 
visited  Washington.  Mr.  and  Ivlrs.  Lin- 
coln proposed  to  these  friends  a  ride  in 
the  Presidential  carriage.  It  should  be 
stated  in  advance  that  the  two  men  had 
probably  never  seen  each  other  with 
gloves  on  in  their  lives,  unless  when  they 
were  used  as  protection  from  the  cold. 

The  question  of  each — Mr.  Lincoln  at 
the  White  House,  and  his  friend  at  the 
hotel — was,  whether  he  should  wear 
gloves.  Of  course  the  ladies  urged  gloves; 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  only  put  his  in  his  poc- 
ket, to  be  used  or  not,  according  to  the 
circumstances. 

When  the  Presidential  party  arrived 
at  the  hotel,  to  take  in  their  friends, 
they  found  the  gentleman,  overcome  by 
his  wife's  persuasions,  very  handsomely 
gloved.  The  moment  he  took  his  seat  he 
began  to  diaw  off  the  clinging  kids, 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  draw  his 
on! 

"No!  no!  no!"  protested  his  friend, 
tugging  at  his  gloves.  "It  is  none  of  my 
doings;  put  up  your  gloves,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln." 

So  the  two  old  friends  were  on  even 
and  easy  terms,  and  had  their  ride  after 
their  old  fashion. 


BRKJADIEU  GENERALS  MORE 

PLENTIFUL  THAN    HORSES 

When   President  Lincoln   heard  of  the 
rebel  raid  at  Fairfax,  in  which  a  briga- 
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dier-general  and  a  number  of  valuable 
horses  were  captured,  he  gravely  ob- 
served : 

"Well,  I  am  sorry  for  the  horses." 
"Sony  for  the  horses,  Mr.  President!" 
exclaimed  the  Secretary  of  War,  raising 
his  spectacle.-s,  i,nd  throwing  himself  back 
in  his  chair  m  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  leplivd  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  can 
make  a  brigadier-general  in  five  min- 
utes, but  it  IS  not  so  easy  to  i-eplace  a 
hundred  and  ten  horses." 


MK.   LINCOLN   AS   HISTOFMAN 

Jefferson  Davis,  it  ai)pcais,  insisted  on 
being'  reLognized  as  commander  or  Pres- 
ident in  the  regular  negotiation  with  the 
government.  This  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
not  consent  to. 

Mr.  Hunter  hereupon  referred  to  the 
correspondence  between  King  Charles  the 
First  and  his  Parliament  as  a  piecedent 
for  a  negotiation  between  a  constitution- 
al ruler  and  rebels.  Mr.  Lincoln's  face 
then  wore  that  indescribable  expression 
which  generally  preceded  his  hardest 
hits,  and  he  remarked:  "Upon  questions 
of  history,  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, for  hs  is  posted  in  such  things,  and 
I  don't  profess  to  be;  but  my  only  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  matter  is,  that 
Charles  lost  his  head." 


Some  True  Lincoln  Stories 

WRITTEN    FOR  COMFORT. 

A  BIOGRAPHY  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
beloved  Presiiient,  might  easily  be  com- 
poseil  from  the  stories  he  told  and  it 
would  set  fourth  the  character  of  the 
man  more  clearly  than  the  words  or  any 
biographer,  for  Lincoln's  stories  were 
his  own  personal  reflections.  All  great  men  have 
stories  tuki  about  them,  but  Lincoln  was  his  own 
story-teller  and  he  never  told  one  without  it  had 
some    application. 

For    e.\aniple    when    he   first    became    President 
it   was    well    known    that   he   slyly   poked    fun    at 
his  cabinet  officers  and  others  in  authority  under 
him    by    references    to    their    assumptions    of    su- 
perior judgment    over     his     own.       Once     Judge 
Baldwin  of  California  wished  to  get  a  pass  to  go 
to   his   brother   in    Virginia,    but    Secretary    Stan- 
ton  and   the  general   in   command    refused   to   let 
him  have  it     The  Judge  went  to  Mr.   Lincoln. 
"Go  to  see  General   Ilalleck,"   he  said. 
"No   good,"    said    the   Judge. 
"Then  Stanton,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"No  good,  either,"  said  the  Judge. 
"Well,    I'm    sorry,"    said    Mr.    Lincoln,    with    a 
broad  grin,  "for  I  can't  do  anything.     You  see  I 
have   very    little   influence   with    this   administra- 
tion." 

But  somehow  the  Judge  got  to  his  brother  in 
Virginia. 

home  of  the  serious-minded  people  who  think 
everything  that  is  important  must  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  dignity  and  solemnity  have  criti- 
cized Mr.  Lincoln's  story-telling  habit  as  some- 
thing unworthy  of  a  great  man.  But  they  do 
not  know  what  fhey  are  talking  about.  The 
main  thing  with  every  object  in  life  is  to  ac- 
comjjlish  it.  With  the  most  of  us,  thank  heaven, 
the  accomplishment  must  iie  by  fairly  honorable 
means.  Mr.  Lincoln's  stories  were  told  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  and  that  he  succeed'. d  so  well 
in  :••)  -.'..any  diiHw-lt  ;:t'.'._ti-.i.:o  '.a  .;.i:yv.ivi.,  ^,.^,oZ 
that  the  means  he  used  were  correct.  It  often 
happened  that  by  telling  a  story  with  a  moral 
to  if  he  could  convince  a  man  who  could  not  or 
would  not  listen  to  reason  or  see  the  point  of  a 
fair  argument. 

One  of  these  serious  minded  men,  a  Congress- 
man, called  on  Mr.  Lincoln  one  day  at  the  White 
House  during  the  dark  days  of  186'-',  on  an  im- 
portant matter.  The  I'resident  began  by  telling 
a  story.  The  serious  man  objected,  and  said  he 
didn't  come  there  to  listen  to  stories.  Mr. 
Lincoln  became  serious  himself. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said  to  his  visitor  ;  "sit  down. 
I  respect  you  as  a  sincere  and  earnest  man. 
I'ou  cannot  be  more  anxious  than  I  am,  always, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  occasional  vent  I  find  in  these  stories,  I 
should  die." 

Another  story  will  show  further  how  much  he 
appreciated  humor.  In  the  Toledo  Blade  "Petro- 
leum V.  Nasby"  was  writing  humorous  political 
articles  which  pleased  Mr.  Lincoln  so  much  that 
he  said  to  a  friend  as  he  laid  the  newsi)ai)er 
aside,  laughing  :  "I'm  going  to  send  for  Nasliy, 
and  if  he  can  cottimunicate  his  talent  to  me,  I'll 
swap    places   with    him." 

We  may  readily  believe  that  if  the  swap  could 
have  been  affected  it  would  have  been  a  great 
relief   to    Mr.    Lincoln. 

.\lthough  the  marriage  of  the  plain  and 
plebeian  Lincoln  to  Mary  Todd,  the  aristocratic 
Southern  woman,  was  not  at  all  times  ideal, 
their  married  life  was  not  worse  than  the  aver- 
age, and  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  her.  This 
was  manifest  on  all  occasions  and  notably  so 
when  he  received  word  of  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency.  He  was  at  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, III.,  and  when  amid  the  shouts  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  the  telegram  was  handed  to  him,  he 
looked  at  it  in  silence,  and  putting  it  in  his 
pocket  he  said  :  "There's  a  little  woman  down  to 
our  house  who  would  like  to  hear  this.  I'll  go 
down  and  tell  her."  And  he  left  the  noise  and 
the  shouting  all  for  him  and  went  with  the  news 
to  the  "little  woman  down  to  our  house." 

Disapproved  of   Women  Wearing 
Hoops 

Women  were  always  strong  in  their  influence 
over  him,  but  only  the  good  women.  His  first 
sweetheart,  Anne  Uutledge,  was  always  a  dear 
memory  to  him.  At  the  White  House  he  never 
could  resist  the  pleadings  of  women  who  came  to 
see  him  about  their  men  folks  in  the  army.  Once 
a  girl  came  to  save  her  brother  who  was  under 
sentence  of  death  for  desertion.  She  had  no 
political  pull  or  friends  at  Washington,  but  she 
persisted  till  she  reached  him.  He  heard  her 
.story  and  pardoned  her  brother.  In  speaking  of 
it  afterwards  he  said  :  "She  didn't  have  any 
representatives  or  senators  to  help  her,  but  she 
would  not  be  prevented  by  any  obstacles  and 
she    didn't    wear    hoops." 

"Hoops"  were  the  prevailing  style  at  that  time 
and  those  who  reraeml)er  what  hideous  things 
they  were,  will  not  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  willing  to  do  his  utmost  for  any  woman 
who  didn't  wear  them. 
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2  Random  Tales 
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AVIicii  Abrahani  Lincoln  mus  a 
.•struggling  Illinois  lawyci-  lie  received 
a  commission  in  a  $400,000  patent  caae 
and  went  to  Cincinnati  to  try  it,  hop- 
ing to  attain  from  his  experience  a 
great  public  distinction.  But  his  client, 
upon  seeing  the  noble  array  of  Icgiil 
talent  against  hlni,  lost  faith  in  Lin- 
coln and  summoned  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
who  conducted  matters  with  a  high 
hand  and  ignored  the  ungainly  country 
lawyer. 

Lincoln,  through  an  open  door  In. 
their  hotel,  was  deeply  humiliated  when 
he  heard  Stanton  scornfully  exclaim: 
"Where  did  that  long-armed  cre^uro 
come  from  and  what  can  he  expect 
to  do  In  this  case?"  At  another  tjmo 
Stanton  referred  to  him  as  "a  long, 
lank  creature  from  Illinois,  wearing  a 
dirty  linen  duster  for  a  coat,  on  thi* 
back  of  which  the  perspiration  had 
splotched  wide  stains  that  resemblei 
a  map  of  the  continent." 

Years  later  this  same  Stanton  was 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War,  and  be- 
held in  the  man  he  had  once  belittled 
"the\  most  perfect  ruler  of  men  the 
world  has  ever  seen." 


One  of  the  most  distinguishing  qual- 
ities of  ithe  Civil  War  President's 
speech,  which  historians  have  gener- 
ally neglected  to  make  commeait  on, 
was  his  exceptionally  clear  enuncia- 
tion. Mere  observers  long  after  hia 
death  recalled  the  extraordinary  crlap- 
ness  with  which  he,  pronounced  his 
words. 

"No  one  ever  had  to  ask  him  a  sec- 
ond time  for  answer,"  wrote  one  who 
had  seen  the  President  occasionally  in 
Washington,  though  not  intimately. 
"He  had  a  way  of  throwing  his  head 
forward  and  his  lips  and  features  away 
from  his  teeth  that  allowed  his  words 
to  come  forth  and  his  auditors  heard 
his  clearness  and  distinctness  with 
pleasure. 

"He  had  imitars.  Some  say  Uiat 
Robert  R.  Hitt  made  his  unusual  suc- 
cessful career  by  mimicking  Lincoln 
in  this  peculiarity.  Gov  Oglesby  and 
Gen  John  A.  Logan  used  to  allude  to 
'Bob  Hitt  acting  like  Lincoln.'  " 


"What  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require 
of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 

Humility  was  the  Emancipator's 
most  admirable  quality.  No  officfl- 
seeking  arrogance  or  political  Jealousy 
so  common  In  later  days  were  In  hl» 
nature.  When  his  name  was  first  men- 
tioned for  the  party  nomination  over 
the  brilliant  Seward  he  wrote  to  a  con- 
lidant:  "I  must  in  candor  say  that  I 
do  not  think  myself  fit  for  the  Pres- 
idency." 

And  to  another  admirer  ho  blurted: 
'"WTiat  Is  the  use  of  talking  of  nie 
while  we  have  such  men  as  Seward 
and  Chase?  Everyone  knows  them, 
and  scarcely  anyone  outside  of  Illinois 
knows  me.  Besides,  as  a  matter  of 
justice.  Is  It  not  due  them?  There  is 
no  such  good  luck  for  me  as  the  Pro»- 
Idency  of  these  United  States." 


Lincoln's  culinary  ability  »nd  hi* 
station  as  agourmet  were  well  acknowl* 
edged  by  some  of  hl.s  day.  John  Hay 
used  to  claim  that  Lincoln  really  popu* 
larized  the  crisp  bacon  which  has  be- 
come a  staple  of  the  average  American 
breakfast.  The  President,  during  hot 
Summers,  used  to  go  out  of  the  capltai 
to  a  soldiers'  homo  to  pass  consider- 
able periods  of  time.  At  that  time  the 
I  soldiers  ate  for  breakfast  fried  salt 
'  pork  of  a  sort  known  as  "flitch."  Lln- 
I  coin  soon  acquainted  the  company  with 
thp  new  way  to  fry  bacon  Into  a  brown 
crisp,  and,  it  is  said,  prepared  some 
of  it  so  delectable  that  It  soon  became 
popular.  Abe  used  to  say  that  he  dis- 
covered this  method  on  his  riding  cir- 
cuit. 


"Honest  Abe"  was  a  title  which  Lin- 
coln earned  by  his  extraordinary 
scruples.  It  is  related  that  when  he 
had  been  chosen  by  the  AVhlgs  for  the 
Illinois  Legislature  a  second  time,  hf- 
received  from  some  frlend.s  5200  with 
which  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
campaign.  ^ 

Later  he  returned  to  the  donors 
$199.25,  because,  he  said,  he  "didn't 
need  the  money." 

"I  made  the  canvas  on  my  ovm 
horse;  my  board  at  the  homes  of  my 
friends  cost  nothing,  and  my  only  out- 
lay was  76  cents  for  a  barrel  of  elder 
wltli  which  to  treat  some  farm  labor- 
ers." 


Lincoln's  simtJtS  humility  is  well 
Instanced  by  a  story  told  by  Col  Nel- 
son Thomassen  of  Chicago. 

"Once,  early  of  a  hot  Sunday  morn- 
ing," runs  his  narrative,  "I  was  In  the 
basement  of  the  old  War  Department 
Building,  used  then  as  a  telegraph 
room.  I  was  with  John  Hay,  Robert 
Hitt  and  young  Villard,  who  afterward 
married  Garrison's  daughter  and  be- 
came president  of  the  Northern  Pa  ■ 
clfl-C  Railroad.  Lincoln  came  in,  said 
something  pleasant  and  passed  direct- 
ly to  a  rack  on  which  were  some  tele- 
graph blanks.  He  picked  up  one  and 
began   writing   quickly. 

"Presently  he  stopped  and  looked  at 
us  and  said,  'Young  men,  -jvhen  do  yoi; 
use  a  semicolon?'  Villard  and  Hitt 
were  our  literary  lights  and  thty 
quickly  said  a  lot,  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber  a  single  word   they  said. 

"Lincoln,  after  taking  the  pen  fro;n 

his   mouth,    replied,    'I.  never   used    the 

!  semicolon    much,    but    when    I    am   )'.i 

doubt  what  to  use  I  generally  employ 

the  "little  fellow."  '  " 


In  his  early  life  Lincoln  had  a  tast« 
of  the  military.  He  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  volunteers  en- 
listed against  Black  Hawk  and  his  In- 
dian bands.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
requirements  of  his  job  and.  it  would 
appear,  did  not  take  it  too  seriously. 

One  day  when,  he  was  marching  hla 
company  they  came  to  a  narrow  gate, 
too  small  for  them  to  pass  through  In 
formation.  Not  knowing  any  other 
command  to  give  he  shouted:  "This 
company  will  break  ranks  for  two  min- 
utes and  form  again  on  the  other  eld* 
of  tliat  gate." 


That  Lincoln  knew  so  well  th«  valat 
of  the  press,  even  In  his  days  of  un- 
commercialized  campaigns,  as  to  buy  ft 
newspaper  to  assist  him  In  hIa  I860 
campaign,  l.s  a  fact  mentioned  by  Dr 
William  E.  Barton  of  Foxboro,  famoju 
authority  on  the  life  of  the  martyred 
President,    In   his   Lincoln  biography. 

At  that  period  there  were  about 
30,000  Germans  in  Illinois  and  Lincoln 
saw  tho  desirability  of  having  ht» 
cause  amply  presented  to  this  etronir 
foreign  population.  The  publisher  of 
the  Staats-Anzelger.  Dr  Canislus,  while 
originally  a  Seward  man,  had  turned 
to  Lincoln  strongly  after  his  nomina- 
tion  and   his   support    was   assured. 

However,  the  struggling  edltor't 
future  was  precarious,  as  he  was  In 
financial  difficulties  and  owed  so  much 
to  his  landlord,  John  Burkhardt,  that 
the  latter  had  acquired  title  to  the 
property.  To  assure  the  continuation 
of  the  enterprise  Lincoln  purchaj'-d 
the  property  May  30,  1859,  for  $400,  and 
o^vned  It  tliroughout  the  campaign  un- 
til December,  1860,  when  he  trai).':_ 
ferred,  the  paper  back  to^  Dr  Canlsluj.' 
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ABBAH/lAl    LiINCOIiN. 


liOrd  of  Himielf  and  Lieader  of  Others 
—A.  Number  of  Capital  Auec- 

dotee.    y-^./ySS 

Geo.  Jamoa  B.  Fry,  who  was  adjutant 
general  at  \V^aBbington  daring  Lincoln's 
administration,  relates  In  the  New  York 
Tribune  a  number  of  capital  anecdotes 
of  the  groat  president,  from  which  we 
select  the  following  as  samples: 

I  heard  a  c3nveraation  between  Lincoln 
and  Stanton  in  relation  to  the  election  of 
brigadier  general.  The  many  applica- 
tions and  recommendations  were  ex- 
amined and  dIscaBsed.  Lincoln  finally 
said;  *'Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  concur  in 
pretty  much  all  you  say.  The  only  point 
I  make  is,  that  there  has  got  to  be  some- 
thing done  that  will  be  nnqaestionably  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Dutch,  and  to  that 
end  I  want  Schlmmel pfennig  appointed." 
The  secretary^repUed,  "Mr.  President, 
perhaps  this  Schlmmel-what's-hia-name 
is  not  as  highly  recommended  as  some 
other  German  officers."  "No  matter 
about  that,"  said  Lincoln,  "his  name  will 
make  up  for  any  difference  there  may  be 
and  I'll  take  the  risk  of  his  coming  out 
all  right."  Then  with  a  laugh  he  re- 
peated, dwelling  upon  each  syllable  of  the 
name  and  accenting  the  last  one: 
"Schim-mel-pfen  m^  must  be  aprolnted' 

H£    PLOWKD   AEOUKD    IT. 

The  vexatious  duties  of  the  general 
government   concernicg  the  draft  made 
demands  upon  Lincoln's  ability  not  only 
in  deciding  Impoitant    questions,  but  in, 
avoiding  decisions  when  It  was   not  best- 
to  risk  a  rapture  with   state    officials   b; 
rendering  ttxem.     Upon  one  occasion  the' 
governor  of  a    state  came  to  my   office* 
briatling  with  complaints  in  relation  to' 
the  number  of  troops  required  from   his 
Etate,  t^e  details  for  drafting  the    men, 
and  th«  plan  of  compulsoty  service   In 
general.     I  found  it  Impossible  to  satisfy 
his  dem&nds,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
secretary  of  war's  office,  whence,  after  a  \ 
stormy  interview  with  Scanton,  he  went 
alone  to  press  hia    ultimatum  apon   the 
highest  authority.     After    I  had   waited  j 
anxiously  for  aome  hours,  expecting  im- 
portant   orders    or    dec'slonu  from  the 
preeident,  at    least    a    sammous   to   the  I 
White  House  for    explanation,  the  gov- 
ernor returned  and  said  with  a  pleasant 
smile  iaat  he  was  going  home  by  the  next 
train  and  merely  dropped  In  en  route  to 
say  good-by.      Neither  the  busineea  he 
came  upon  nor    his    interview  with  the 
president  was  alluded  to.    As  soon  as  I 
could  see  Lincoln  I  said:      "Mr.   Presi- 
dent, i  am   very  anxious    to   kuow  how 

you  disposed  of  Gov. .     He  went  to 

your  offiee  from  the  war  department  in  a  ^ 
towering  rage.     I  suppose  you  found    it 
necessary  to  make    large    concessions   to  . 
him,  as  te  returned  from  you    entirely  ' 
satisfied." 

"O,  D0,",he  reolied,  "1  did  not  con- 1 
cede  an^hlng.  You  know  how  that  1111- , 
noia  farmer  managed  the  big  log  that  lay 
in  the  middle  of  hia  field.  To  the  in- 
quiries of  his  neighbors  one  Sunday  he 
announced  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the  big 
log.  'Got  rid  of  it!'  eald  they,  'flow 
did  you  do  it?  It  was  too  big  to  haul  out, 
too  knotty  to  split,  and  too  wet  and  sog- 
gy to  burn;  what  did  you  dol'  'Well, 
now,  boys,'  replied  the  farmer,  'if  you 
won't  divulge  the  secret,  I'll  tell  you  how 
i  got  rid  of  it — I  plowed  around  It.' 
"Now,"  said  Lincoln,  "don't  tell  any- 
body, but    that's    the   way   I   got  rid  of 

Gov. .     I  plowed  around  him,  but  It 

took  me  three  mortal  hours  to  do  it,  and 
I  waa  afraid  every  minute  he'd  see  what 
I  was  at." 


PAY  NO  ATTENTION  TO  HIS  SQUEALING. 

Lincoln  was  a  good  judge  of  men  and 
quickly  learued  tbn  peculiar  traits  of 
character  in  those  he  had  to  deal  with. 
I  recall  an  anecdote'by  which  he  pointed 
ont  a  marked  trait  in  one  of  our  northern 
governors.  Thia  governor  was  earnest, 
able  and  untiring  in  keeping  np  the  war 
spirit  in  his  atate,  and  in  raising  and 
equipping  troops;  but  he  always  wanted 
hia  own  way,  and  111  brooked  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  necessity  of  can- 
forming  to  a  general  spstem.  Though 
devoted  to  the  cause,  he  was  at  times 
overbearing  and  exacting  in  hia  inter- 
course with  the  general  government. 
Upon  one  occasion  be  complained  and 
protested  more  bitterly  than  usual,  and 
warned  those  In  authority  that  the  exe- 
cution of  their  orders  In  hia  state  would 
be  beset  by  difficulties  and  dangers.  The 
tone  of  hia  dispatches  gave  rise 
to  an  apprehension  that  might  not  coop- 
erate fully  in  the  enterprise  in  hand. 
The  secretary  of  war,  therefore,  laid  the 
dispatches  before  the  preoident  for  ad- 
vice or  instructions.  They  did  not  dis- 
turb LiccDln  in  the  least.  In  fact,  they 
rather  amused  him.  After  rpadin^  all 
the  papers  he  said  In  a  cheerful  and  re- 
aasurlng  tone:  "Never  mind,  never 
roind,  thoae  dispatches  don't  mean  any- 
thing. Just  go  right  ahead.  The  gov- 
ernor is  like  a  boy  I  saw  once  at  the 
launching  of  a  ship.  When  everything 
was  ready  they  picked  out  a  boy  and  sent 
him  under  the  ahlp  to  knock  away  the 
trigger  and  let  he  go.  At  the  critical  mo- 
ment everything  depended  on  the  boy. 
He  had  to  do  the  job  well,  by  a  direct 
vigorous  blow,  and  then  lie  flat  and  keep 
still  while  the  ship  slid  over  him.  The 
boy  did  everything  right,  but  he  yelled 
as  if  he  was  being  murdered  from  the 
time  he  got  under  the  keel  until  he  got 
out.  I  thought  the  hide  waa  all  scraped 
off  his  back,  but  he  wasn't  hurt  at  all. 
The  master  of  the  yard  told  me  that  this 
boy  was  always  chosen  for  that  job,  that 
he  did  hia  work  well,  that  he  never  had 
been  hurt,  but  that  he  always  aqueoled 
in  that  way.    That's  just  the  way  with 

Gov.  .    Make  up  your  minds  thathe 

is  not  hurt,  and  that  he  Is  doing  the 
work  right,  and  pay  no  attention  to  his 
squealing.  He  only  wants  to  make  you 
understand  how  hard  his  task  is,  and 
that  he  is  on  hand  performing  it."  Time 
proved  that  the  president's  estimate  of 
the  governor  was  correct. 

LINCOLN   ON   MEADE. 

Lincoln  watched  the  operations  of  the 
armies  In  the  field  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest, the  keenoat  insight,  and  the 
widest  comprehenaion.  The  congratula- 
tory order  whictt  Gen.  Meade  published 
to  hia  troops  after  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg was  telegraphed  to  the  war  depart- 
ment. Daring  those  days  and  nights  of 
anxiety  Lincoln  clung  to  the  war  office, 
and  devoured  every  scrap  of  news  as  it 
came  over  the  telegraph  wires.  Ho 
hoped  for  and  expected  substantial  fruits 
from  our  dearly  bought  victory  at  Gettys- 
burg. I  aaw  him  read  Gen.  Meade's 
congratulatory  order.  When  he  came 
to  the  sentence  about  "driving  the  in- 
vaders from  our  soil,"  an  expression  of 
dlaappointment  settled  upon  bis  face,  his 
hands  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  in 
tones  of  anguish  he  exclaimed:  "Drive 
the  invaders  from  our  soil!  My  God!  Is 
that  all?" 

[Meade's  great  and  recruited  army  had 
Lee's  beaten  or  penned  up  for  nine  days 
at  the  swollen  Potomac,  which  they  could 
not  croEB,  as  their  pontoons  and  bridges 
had  all  been  destroyed  by  a  raid  of  union 
cavalry,  and  Lincoln  was  intensely  anx- 
ious to  have  Meade  attack  and  destroy 
and  capture  them,  as  he  easily  could  have 


done,  and  thus  end  the  war  nnd  all  of  Its 
bloodshed  and  cost.  But  Meade  was  a 
timid,  irresolute  officer,  and  let  the 
opportunity  pass  away  unimproved. 
Hence  Lincoln's  bitter  disappointment 
and  exclamation  of  agony,  "My  God!  Is 
that  all? '] 

"there    won't    be    any    fun   TILL   I   GET 
THERE." 

T.  waa  fledlgnalea-Dy  tbo  Benrotary  oT 
war  as  a  sort  of  special  escort  to  accom- 
pany the  president  from  Waahlngton  to 
Gettysburg  upon  the  occasion  of  the  firat 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  that  place. 
At  the  appointed  time  I  went  to  the 
white  house,  where  I  found  the  presi- 
dent's carriage  at  the  door  to  take  him  to 
the  station;  but  he  was  not  ready.  Whep 
he  appeared  it  was  rather  late,  and  I  rej 
marked  that  he  had  no  time  to  loae  in 
going  to  the  train.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I 
feel  about  that  as  the  convict  in  one  of 
Illlnoia  towns  felt  when  he  was  going  to 
the  gallows.  As  he  passed  along  the 
road  In  custody  of  the  sheriff  the  people, 
eager  to  see  the  execution,  kept  crowding 
and  pushing  past  him.  It  last  he  called 
out:  "Boys,  you  needn't  be  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  ahead;  there  won't  be  any 
fun  till  I  get  there." 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  I  was  at  the 
white  house  in  the  course  of  duty,  the 
president,  after  disposing  of  the  matter 
In  hand,  said:  "You  are  in  charge  of 
the  appointment  office.  I  have  here  a 
bushel  basketful  of  applicatlona  for  offices 
In  the  army.  I  have  tried  to  examine 
them  all,  bat  they  have  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  I  have  got  behind  and  may 
have  neglected  aome.  I  will  send  them 
all  to  your  office.  Overhaul  them,  lay 
those  that  require  further  action  before 
the  secretary  of  war,  and  file  the  others. " 
The  bushel  basketful  of  applications  came 
and  were  overhauled.  They  were  dotted 
with  notes,  comments  and  queries  by  the 
president.  One  slip  of  paper — which  I 
handed  back  to  the  president  with  the  re- 
mark that  I  supposed  he  would  not  care 
to  have  It  placed  upon  the  official  files — 
bore  a  memorandum  in  his  own  hand- 
writing as  follows:     "This  day  Mrs. 

called  upon  me.  She  is  the  wife  of  Major 

of    the    regular    army.     She  wants 

her  husband  made  a  brigadier  general. 
She  is  a  saucy  little  woman,  and  I  think 
she  will  torment  me  till  I  have  to  do  it. 
A.  L."  It  waa  not  long  before  that  little 
woman's  husband  was  appointed  a  briga- 
dier general. 
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Lincoln's  Stories.. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  undoub'.edly  the 
cliampioii  joker  of  the  United  Sfates. 
When  care  sat  heaviest  on  his  lieart 
and  the  prospect  of  a  favonil^le  solu- 
tion of  the  war  seemed  inoHt  doubt 
ful  he  would  turn  away  frutn  hi« 
troubles  and  lij^hten  tlie  ^Hoom  of 
the  hour  by  one  of  tlione  jokcM  wliich 
soonbecame  national  in  their  repu- 
tation. It  was  this  facility  of  casting 
away  care  that  enabled  the  President 
to  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
o;reat  war,  that  would  have  killed 
most  men. 

Many  per8<  ns  will,  no  doubt  al- 
ways believe  that  many  of  the  jokes  | 
attributed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  were  mati- 
ufaclured  outside  of  the  White  House 
and  laid  to  'he  great  I'lesident's  ac- 
count. While  this  was  partly  tine 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  tell  thousands  of 
anecdotes,  and  if  some  credited  to 
him  were  told  by  others,  there  were 
scores  of  Lincoln's  jokes  that  liave 
never  been  repeated  or  published. 

I  remember  one  day  going  to  the 
Wliitfi  House  with  Senator  Ben 
Wade,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  assailed  us 
with  a  perfect  avalanelie  of  jokes. 
Mr.  Wade  was  m  a  hurry,  having  to 
be  at  the  Senate  at  12  o'clock,  and  it 
was  then  after  11.  "Sit  down  Mr. 
Wade;  sit  down  General;  I  am  go 
ing  to  tell  you  a  story,"  said  the  jolly 
president. 

"Mr.  J-'resident,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  listen  to  your  story,"  said 
Mr.  Wade,  "but  I  have  some  little 
business  with  you  this  morning,  and 
then  I  must  go  to  the  Senate,  as  it  is 
almost  the  hour   for  it  to   assemble." 

"W  ell,  well,  I  guess  you  will  be  in 
time,  but  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  and 
if  the  Senate  meets  without  you  wliy 
let  it  meet  that's  all."''  Then  turning 
abruptly  to  me,  the  President  iiujuir- 
ed: 

"How  are  the  people  out  in  Ken- 
tucky?" I  was  then  in  command  of 
the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky, 
wL*re  Mr.  Lincoln  had  many  friends. 

"Tliey  are  all  well,"  I  replied. 

"Are  they  loyal  now?"  said  Uncle 
Abe,  with  a  smile. 

"Sometimes  they  are  and  some- 
times they  are  not,"  I  replied  "When 
they  think  the  Union  is  going  to  win 
they  get  loyal  until  Lee  gains  a  bat- 
tle on  the  Potomac,  and  then  when 
it  becomes  better  for  the  Confederacy 
they  become  disloyal  again." 

"That  reminds  me  of  the  high  and 
the  low  combed  cock,"  said  Abe, 
"and  as  it  is  a  capital  stoiy  J  must 
tell  it  to  you." 

"Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  Wade, 
"I  must  be  going  as -it  is  nearly  ft, 
and  I  have  barely  time  to  reach  the 
'"enate  before  it  assembles.  I  have  a 
little  business  with  you,  and — '' 

"Sit  down,  sit  down,  man,"  cried 
Lincoln;  "the  Senate  can  assemble 
I  say  without  you  being  there,  and  I 
must  tell  you  this  story;  besides  I 
wont  be  five  minutes,  and  you  can 
suiely   jrive    me    that  much  of  your 


time."  Uncle  Abe  then  related  :he 
following  story,  which  I  rejieat  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect  in  his  own 
words: 

"When  I  was  a  youngster    out   in 
Kentucky  there  was  a  chap  who  liail 
a  high  combed    cock  that    could  lick 
all     the     roosters    in    the     country. 
One     day    an   emigrant    c^me    into 
settle,  who    said  he  had  a  low   comb- 
ed (;ock  that    could   thrash    anylhing 
in  tliein  i)arls,  the  high   combed  cock 
included.     The     interest  became    in-  i 
tense  and  the  chickens  wi're  examin-  j 
ed  by  all  the  boys.   Both  looked  well  j 
and  seemed  genuine  game-cocks.     A  I 
meeting   was    arranged  to  come    off  | 
betwe(?n     the  c(jcks    and  fhe     whole  I 
ueighborhood     was    excited  over    it. 

'Squire  C ,    was   a  noted     man  \ 

and  very  sharp.     'J'he  'Squire  wasal-  | 
ways  right  but  no  one  ccmld  everlind  | 
out  exactly  wliat  his  beliefs  were  his  ; 
reserved  opinions    being  the    correct: 
ones.     The    'Squire     was     consulted 
about    the    roosters  as  he  was    about  | 
everything  else,  andjjutling  his  spec-  | 
tacles  on  he  examined    both   roc^steis  j 
(.arefuUy.     He  said  the  high  combed  j 
cock  had  the  pints  about  him  which  | 
indicated  he  would  win,  but  the    low  ! 
combed  cock  was  much  the   heaviest 
rooster    of  the    two    and    by    sheer 
weight     might      beat     his      antag- 
onist. The  young   fellows  v,  ho  want- 
d   to    bet "  questioned    the    'Squire 
closely,  but  they    C(juld    not  get  any  ^ 
nearer  to  his  opinion  of  the  real  mer-  j 
its  of  the  chickens.     The    day    came  j 
for   the    battle    and    with  it  a   great  j 
crowd.     The  'Squire  presided,  tor  in  j 
those   days    more    ;han  now    racing,  j 
fighting   and  betting    was  the  height  j 
of  a  Kentuckian'e    glory.     Close    at-  , 
tention    was    given    to  ttie  'Squire's 
position  on  the' tight,  as  he  was  both 
oracle  and  judge. 

"I  propose'  said  the   'Squire,    "this  ; 
yere  shell  be  a  fare  tite  and    tliarfore  i 
we  will  giv'    three    cheers    for   botli  ; 
roosters."     It   was  done  with  a  will,  | 
and  then  the  fight  begun.     At  every  ! 
turn  ill  the  battle  the   'Squire    would 
cry  out:    'Hurrah  for  the  high  comb-  | 
ed  cock!     Hurrah  for  the  low  comb- 
ed   cock!'     Once  he  made  a  bet   on 
the  high    combed    cock    but  immed-  ' 
lately  "hedged  by  betting    on  the  low 
combed  cock.    At  last,  after  a  bloody 
contest,  tlie  low  conibedcock  got  the 
worst  of  it,  turned  tail  and  run.  Hui- 
rah!  huravh,    hurrah,    for  the    high 
comb,  d  cook!     Gentleman,   I    knew 
liittl  royeier  would  wm  lu  tiie  oud, 
but  it  is  always    unfair  to  express  an 
opinion  in  a  contest   like    this  in  ad- 
vance of   the  rale  issoo.     Now    i:>'n- 
tlemen,  you  have  had  all  the  fun  but 
you    see  that   high    combed    rooster 
was  bound  to  win.    Why,  look  at  his 
comb!     Any  man  can    see  with  halt 
an    eye    he  is  a  real    game    chikcen, 
while  that   other  one  is  only  a  dung- 
hill fowl!" 

"Now'  cried  Uncle  Abe,  "that  is 
the  way  it  is  with  those  fellows  out 
iu    Keiiluckv.     They    want  to  be  on 


both  sides  in  this  tight  and  hurrah 
for  the  high  and  the  low  combed 
cocks,  as  policy  dictates.  If  we  win 
they  will  be  good  Union  men,  and  if 
Jeff  Davis  were  to  win  they  would  be 
the  best  reoels  in  the  worl  •.  (Gener- 
al," he  said  seriously,  "I  tiiink  we 
have  got  the  high  combed  cock  in 
this  tight.  We  must  see  to  it  thai 
our  roo>fer  wins,  and  then  in  the  end 
we  will  be  all  right. 

I  sal  and  looked  in  astonishment 
at  the  gri  at  man  \)efore  me.  I  had 
come  to  Washington  to  explain  to 
him  my  eiiibai  rassmcnts  in  Kentuck' 
on  account  of  the  anomaltjus  posi- 
tion of  the  State  and  the  varying 
temper  of  the  peop  e.  Kentucky 
was  then  a  state  in  the  Union  with 
a  representation  in  our  Congre-s,  hut 
she  had  sent  uu  less  than  :J4,000  men 
to  the  rel)el  army  and  had  also  a 
representation  in  the  rebel  Congress 
at  Kichmond.  I  had  evpected  to  have 
some  ditheuhy  in  making  my  embar- 
rassmeiiis  undersKxjd  but  here  was  a 
man  who  knew  everything,  and  l)y  a 
simple  story  had  not  only  explained 
my  situation,  but  had  p(jinted  out 
what  I  should  do.  I  related  the  story 
to  Mr.  Sianion,  aiul  after  tiiaj  aiwavs 
reterred  to  the  contest  in  Kentucky 
as  that  between  two  roosters.  Once 
I  wrote  Mr.  VVade:  "Tell  Mr.  Lin 
colli  our  high  combed  cock  is  doing 
very  well  and  can  hardly  fail  to  win. 
The  'Squire  bets  three  to  one  on  him 
at  present."  In  his  next  letter  Wade 
replied:  "1  delivered  your  mes^iage 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  he  laughed  heart- 
ily, and  told  me  an  ant  story,  which 
you  should  get  him  to  repeat  lo  you 
the  tirst  time  you  see  him." 
"Blessed  Old  Abe,  was  there  ever  a 
man  like  him?"  Certainly  not  in 
iJiis  country  and  I  doubt  if  any  oth- 
er *  *  * 

One  day  not  long  after  Mr.  Lincoln 
issut-d  his  Pjinancipatiun  Proclam.a 
lion,  Mr.  Wade  came  in  laughing  and 
said : 

••Well,  Old  Abe  has  just  done  tlie 
d.-imnedest  thing  you  ever  heard  of. 
lie  has  given  out  that  he  has  the 
small  pox,  to  keep  thepoliliaions  and 
otlice-set  kers  away  from  the  White 
House." 

The  story  ran  ttius: 

Mr.  W^ade  went  to  the  Wliiic 
House  tt)  see  Lincoln,  who  had  been 
ill.  He  found  the  President  a  little 
pale,  V)ui  jolly  as  ever. 

"Now  'NV'ade,"  he  said,  you  .are  not 
to  repeat  this  out>ide,  for  it  wouhl 
give  offense,  and  it  by  no  mannnerof 
means  comports  with  the  dignity 
which  is  su[>posed  to  hedge  a  Presi 
ileiit  about.  The  doctor  put  it  up  to 
rid  myself  of  a  bore;  I  ought  not  to 
h.ive  lione  it,  but  I  couldn't  heqi  it, 
for  it  was  so  funny.  You  know  I 
have  been  ill,  and  a  great  in;i:iy  peo- 
ple have  wondered  what  ail-'d  me, 
but  none  of  them  could  find  out.  The 
truth  is  I  was  wi)rried  to  death  and 
talk  d  sick  pretty  much  by  one  man, 
the  most  everhisting  bore  you  ever 
saw,    who  wanted  an  ottico.     I  knew 


he    would    ooiue    again  as  soon  as  1 

was  able  to  t^il  up.     I    only    got   out 

;  yesterday,    and    suni    enougli      this 

I  morning  he  called  on  mv.     I  had  de- 

i  terniined  to  be  puiiie    to  him,  but  t"-^ 

,  stai.l  so  long  tlie  iiumor    seized     nie  | 

and  I  sent    for    tiie    doctor.     Giving  i 

him  the  wink,  I  held   out    my     hand 

and  said: 

"J)oetor  wh;it  marks  are  those  on 
my  hand?"  ' 

"That's  varioloid  or  mild  small- 
pox" said  the  doctor. 

"Well,'  said  I,  "it's  all  over  me.  Its 
contagious  is  it  not  doctor?" 

''V^ery  contagious  indeed,  and  you 
should  see  no  one." 

My  visitor  who  had  been  getting 
moie  and  more  nervous  every  mo- 
ment, now  could  stand  it  no  lornger, 
and  rising  said: 

"Well  Mr.  Lincoln  I  can't  stop  any 
longer.  I  just,  called  to  see  how  you 
were,"  and  then  he  started  to  hurry 
out. 

"Stop  a  minute  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  about  that  otHce,"  said  I. 

"Excuse  nie,  Mr.  President.  You 
are  not  well  this  nu)rningaiid  I  wont 
bother  you,"  said  he  shoving  toward 
the  door. 

"N(!ver  mind,'  said  T:    'don't  be  in 

a  hurry.    It's  all  right,  amJ  if  you  are 

.  going  to  get  thii   varioloid    you  will 

i  get  it  now  anyhow;  so  you  might  as 

well  sit  down." 

"Thank  you  sir,  but  I'll  call  again' 
he  replied,  fairly  turning  livid  :iiid 
executing  a  masterly  retreat  from 
the  fearl'ul  contagaion  with  which  he 
Bup]>osed  mo  to  lie  atHt-ted. 
•>  "Now,'  said  Uncle  Abe,  'it  will  be 


I  all  over  the  city  in    an    liMur    mat  1 

:  have  the  small-pox,  and  you  can  con- 

i  Iradict  the  story,    but  I  want   you  to 

promisf  you  wont   repeat    what  I've 

just  told  you." 

Wade  laughed  until  he  was  weak 
and  when  he  could  get  his  breath 
sufficiently  to  speak  he  looked  at  the 
clock,  as  was  his  custom,  and  suid: 
I  "Now  for  a  little  buMness,  and 
then  I  will  go." 

"Uon't  go  "  cried  Uncle  Abe,  and 
laying  his  head  in  his  Imnds  on  the 
desk  in  front  of  him,  he  laughed  un- 
til he  shook  all  over.  Presently  rais- 
ing up  his  face  t'lotu  between  his 
hands  lie  wiped  his  eyes  and  blew  his 
nose  until  (he  report  sounded  like 
the  winding  of  a  horn.  After  an- 
other lit  of  lauiihing  he  said: 

"Wade,  you  should  have  seen  liim 
and  how  scared  he  was.  I'll  bet  that 
fellow  never  comes  back  here  while 
I  am  President." 

As  might  have  been  expected,   Mr. 

Wade  had    hardly    left    the    Wliite 

House  when    he  heard  the  President 

had  the  small-pox  and  was  very  sick. 

Wade     promptly      contradicted    the 

!  report,  but    that    night   it  was    tele- 

;  graptied  all   over    the    country     and 

'  man}'  people  will  yet   remendier    the 

story  or  Mr.    Lincoln's    1  aving    the 

sinall-pox  during  the  war. 

Commenting  on  the  report,  Uncle 
Abe  said  to  Wade:  "Some  people 
said  they  could  not  take  my  procla- 
mation very  well  but  when  I  get  the 
small-pox,  Wade,  I  shall  then  be 
happy  to  say  I  have  something  every 
body  can  take." 

James  S.  Ijuisbin, 


A  STRANGE  HERO  SAVES  THREE  LIVES 


HE  dutiful  and  forgiving  son  hovered  about,  doing  any  odd  work  he  could  find 
in  that  neighborhood,  in  order  to  be  near  his  father's  family.  In  the  fall  they 
were  all  seized  with  fever  and  ague  and  felt  as  though  they  had  made  a  poor 
exchange  for  the  "milk-sick."  Thomas  Lincoln  vowed  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  he'd  "git  out  o'  thar!"  He  did  move  again,  to  Coles  County,  the  following 
spring.  Their  first  winter  in  Illinois  was  a  terrible  season,  always  referred  to 
for  many  years  as  "the  winter  of  the  deep  snow."  It  was  bitterly  cold  also,  and 
many  of  the  people  and  cattle  of  that  sparsely  sci.led  country  either  froze  or 
starved  to. death. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  Abraham,  John  Hanks  and  John  Johnston  were 
engaged  by  a  "merchant-adventurer,"  named  Offutt,  to  build  a  boat  to  take  corn,  hogs  and  pork  in 
barrels  to  sell  in  New  Orleans.  This  was  Lincoln's  second  trip  to  the  Crescent  City.  On  the  way 
their  fiatboat  caught  on  Rutledge's  dam  at  New  Salem,  and  the  first  sight  the  people  of  that  village 
ever  had  of  the  young  man  who  afterwards  lived  among  them  for  six  years  was  while  he  was 
making  a  new  and  ingenious  device  for  getting  the  boat  over  the  dam,  and  wading  about  "with  his 
trousers  rolled  up  five  feet,  more  or  less,"  while  doing  it.  It  was  on  this  trip  that  he  was  said  to 
have  seen  a  beautiful  octoroon  girl  sold  in  open  market,  and  to  have  exclaimed  about  slavery: 
"If  I   ever  get  a  chance  at  that  thing  I'll  hit  it  hard!" 

While  building  this  flatboat  Lincoln  became  very  popular  with  the  men  living  along  the  San- 
gamon river  by  telling  his  funny  stories.  It  took  a  month  to  build  the  boat,  so  he  told  a  great 
many,  morning,  noon  and  night.  Before  they  launched  the  boat  the  spring  freshet  had  raised  the 
Sangamon  till  it  overflowed  the  surrounding  prairies  and  was  "booming  at  a  great  rate."  Two  of 
the  men  got  into  the  swift  current  in  a  "dugout"  canoe  and  would  have  drowned  but  for  Lincoln's 
wise  and  ready  directions  from  the  shore.  They  had  just  managed  to  climb  into  a  tree  when  the 
"dugout"  was  torn  away  from  them  by  the  swift  current.  A  young  man  tried  to  rescue  them  by 
floating  out  upon  a  log  tied  by  a  long  rope  to  the  bank,  all  under 
the  management  of  Lincoln,  but  the  venturesome  youth  only  added 
himself  to  the  number  in  the  tree  to  be  rescued  by  the  newcomer's 
ingenuity  and  courage. 

John  Roll,  one  of  the  young  men  who  worked  with  Lincoln, 
thus  tells  the  close  of  the  thrilling  story  in  Miss  Tarbell's  "Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln": 

The  excitement  on  shore  increased,  and  almost  the  whole  population 
of  the  village  gathered  on  the  river  bank.  Lincoln  had  the  log  pulled 
up  the  stream,  and,  securing  another  piece  of  rope,  called  to  the  men  in 
the  tree  to  catch  it  if  they  could  when  he  should  reach  the  tree.  He  then 
straddled  the  log  himself  and  gave  the  word  to  push  out  into  the  stream. 
When  he  dashed  into  the  tree  he  threw  the  rope  over  the  stump  of  a  broken 
limb,  and  let  it  play  until  he  broke  the  speed  of  the  log,  and  gradually  drew 
it  back  to  the  tree,  holding  it  there  until  the  three  now  nearly  frozen  men 
had  climbed  down  and  seated  themselves  astride.  He  then  gave  orders  to  the 
people  on  the  shore  to  hold  fast  to  the  end  of  the  rope  which  was  tied  to 
the  log,  and  leaving  his  rope  in  the  tree  he  turned  the  log  adrift.  The  force 
of  the  current,  acting  against  the  taut  rope,  swung  the  log  around  against 
the  bank  and  all  'on  beard'  were  saved. 

The  excited  people,  who  had  watched  the  dangerous  experiment  with 
alternate  hope  and  fear,  now  broke  into  cheers  for  Abe  Lincoln,  and  praises 
for  his  brave  act.  This  adventure  made  quite  a  hero  of  him  along  the 
Sangamon,  and  the  people  never  tired  of  telling  of  the  exploit.  "He  threw  the  rope  over' 
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"Emancipator"    Friend    of 

Children,  Senator  Dubois 

Says  in  Article. 


BY    H.    B.    GAUSS. 

s,  e.  iai  Dispatch  from  a  St.ifl  CorrPsDOiulenl 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  21.— Per- 
sonal recollection.s  of  early  days  In 
Spring-field,  111.,  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  made  the  good-natured  vic- 
tim of  pranks  by  the  boys  of  the  town, 
are  contained  in  an  article  by  former 
Senator  Fred  T.  Dubois,  of  Idaho,  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  National  Re- 
public magazine.  His  first-hand  im- 
pressions, gained  from  the  period  when 
his  father,  Jesse  K.  D.  Dubois,  and 
Lincoln  were  close  social  and  political 
friends,  furnish  additional  testimony 
of  the  lovable  traits  of  Illinois'  mar- 
tyred president  which  won  for  him 
the  coveted  title  of  the  children's 
friend.  The  Dubois  family  residence 
at  that  time,  he  explained,  was  on 
Eighth  street  In  Springfield,  In  the 
middle  of  the  block,  just  below  Mr. 
Lincoln's  home. 

"At  the  time  I  was  a  boy,  we  young- 
sters of  the  neighborhood  used  to  have 
great  fun  playing  a  prank  on  Mr.  Lin- 
coln," the  76-year-old  senator  declared. 
"He  never  was  too  busy  or  so  worried 
that  he  did  not  have  time  for  this 
frolic  with  the  boys  of  the  nelglitior- 
liood,  and  1  think  none  of  us  can 
ever  recall  a  cross  or  petulant  word 
which  he  uttered." 

"The  gang,"  as  it  would  probably  be 
called  to-day,  "which  made  the  young 
lawyer  who  later  became  their  hon- 
ored president  a  partner  in  their  toy- 
hood  play,  included  in  its  membership 
Dick  Burch,  grandson  of  .les.se  B. 
Thomas,  first  United  States  senator 
from  Illinois,  "the  Spriggs  boys;  Jim 
and  Joe  Kent;  Al  Arnold;  Cook  Ir 
win,  Billy  Baker,  Mart  Uhler,  Al- 
Kamp,  China  Conners,  Ed.  McCler- 
nand,  Henry  Remann,  and  the  Lin- 
coln boys." 


I         .lis  (ft  Gangs  Prank  at  Lincoln. 

»■•   x'hi.s   ''bunch     of     red-blooded     boys 

<  would  tie  a  string  from  the  elm   tree 

1  to  the  fence  at  just  the  proper  height 

o    strike    Mr.    Lincoln's    plug    hat," 

.  .ienator  Dubois  continued.  "He  always 

went    uptown    after    supper    for    his 

mail,    and    returned    early    between    8 

and  9  o'clock.    We  would  gleefully  hide 

around    the    corner    of    the    wall    and 

breathlessly    wait    for    the    string    to 

come  i/i  contact  with  his  hat. 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  explain 
that  after  his  debates  with  Douglas, 
and  up  to  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency,  he  was  always  absorbed  in 
deep  thought  when  alone.  He  would 
walk  down  the  street  to  his  house 
with  his  hands  folded  behind  his  back, 
paying  no  heed  to  anything,  and  when 
his  high  hat  came  In  contact  with 
the  string  it  broke  up  his  reverie  and 
would  startle  him  for  a  moment. 

"Then  he  would  look  around  and 
find  the  boys.  We  would  all  set  up  a 
great  shout,  and  Instead  of  running 
away  from  him,  aa  you  might  ex- 
pect. We  would  run  up  to  him  and 
cRng  to  his  hands  and  legs  and  make 
a  mighty  noise.  W«  were  very  hap- 
py. 

"Smiling  at  us  In  a  fatherly  sort  of 
way,  he  would  slowly  walk  up  the 
street  with  us  until  he  came  to  a 
grocery  store,  Webster's  grocery,  and 
would  treat  us  to  cakes  and  nuts,  and 
then  we  \s'ould  escort  him  back  to  his 
home.  H«  never  was  too  busy  or  so 
worried  that  he  did  not  have  time  for 
this  frolic  with  the  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borliood.  1  think  none  of  us  can  ever 
recall  a  cross  or  petulant  word  which 
he  uttered." 

Lincoln  Would  Turn  Tables. 
Fiequently,  Lincoln  turned  the 
tables  on  his  yotithful  associates.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  episode  related 
by  Senator  Dubois  concerning  his 
brother: 

"My  eldest  brother  was  named  after 
L;incoln,"  he  explained.  "On  one  oc- 
casion Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  remark  to 
him  that  tormented  him  until  he  was 
a  grown  man. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Doug- 
la.s  were  carrying  on  their  campaign 
for  the  United  States  senate  in  1850, 
brother  Line,  who  was  then  a  lad  of 
12  or  13,  joined  the  crowd  which 
pressed  forward  to  greet  Mr.  Lincoln 
after  one  of  his  speeches.  When  Line, 
got  up  close  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  ex- 
tended his  hand,  Vi 
smiled  benignly  at 
the  procession  and 
crowd  and  said. 

"'Son,  it  has  always  been  a  prob- 
lem In  my  mind  aa  to  who  was  named 
after  me  first,  you  or  the  bull  calf 
owned  by  Bill  Green  down  In  Jersey 
county." 

"You  can  well  Imagine  how  the 
crowd  laughed  at  the  expense  of 
brother  Line,"  Senator  Dubois  con- 
cludes. 


.  I.,incoln  took  it, 
the  lad,  stopped 
looked    over    the 


Ltncolu'a    KIndnea.. 

One  of  the  many  examples  of  Abraham 
L.nco  n'8    kiad-heartod    nature      re<",Z 

mo  to  l,,,.t  amon,  the  pa...  0^^',^  n' 
from  n  ^^^""'"'"■"t-  It  was  a  letter 
from  a  youn^-  woman  in  a  Western  sV,  fl 
askmg  for  the  return  of  her      veethear^ 

became  engaged,  and  how  t  " L^^/ .^d' 
gone  o  the  front  promising  to  re  urn  at 
the  close  Of  the  war  and 'make  LerhL 
biide.  Over  a  year  had  passed  the  ...l 
cont.nued,  and  her  lover  was  b-fng  wound 

ff  H?  '^  '^n'^'*"'-  ^^'^  ^"""'^  woman  sa.d 
if  the  soldier  .n  question  di,l  not  return 
at  once  she  would  die  of  a  broken  heart 
Whether  or -not  the  two  lovers  were  ever 
reunited  the  department  records  do  not 
show,  but  the  paper  bears  evidence  tha 
the  appeal  touched  the  heart  of  the  War 
President,  for  across  the  back  is  written 


Points  for  Parents 

By  EDYTH  THOMAS  WALLACE        I 


Son:  "I  found  this  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  hfe  in  the  library.  Wasn't  he 
a  fine  man? 

Father:  "He  surely  was,  son.  He  had 
many  fine  qualities  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  imitate." 


Not  This 


Mr.  Smith:  "I'll  bet  'if  Abe  Lincoln 
were  living  in  this  day,  he  wouldn't 
walk  five  miles  to  return  a  woman's 
change." 

Mr.  Jones:  "I've  always  rather 
doubted  that  stoix  anyway." 

The  destruction  of  a  child's  heroes 
is  a  high  price  to  pay  in  order  to 
satisfy  an  adult's  desire  to  appear  so- 
phisticated. 
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Lincoln   Lore   Familiar   to   All, 
but  Time  Embellishes  Anecdotes 


Everybody  knows  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  it's  no  news 
that  Its  appearance  in  February 
helps  make  this  a  patriotic  month. 
A  lot  of  biographical  facts  about  this 
outstanding  figure  in  history  aren't 
news,  either,  because  so  many  people 
know  so  much  about  them. 

But  how  many  things  do  you  know 
that  aren't  so?  Here  are  some  ob- 
servations compiled  at  the  central 
public  library: 

For  instance,  Lincoln  was  not  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  dedication 
of  the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  The 
publicized  attraction  on  the  program, 
according  to  the  pubhc  library,  was 
Edward  Everett,  far-famed  New 
England  orator,  who  spoke  one  and 
one-half  hours.  Lincoln's  immortal 
address  covered  four  minutes  and  it's 
reported  he  thought  the  brief  talk 
had  been  a  failure. 

Few  persons  know  Lincoln  had  to 
deal  with  the  dictator  problem  as 
President.  He  discussed  it  with 
characteristic  frankness  in  a  letter 
to  General  Hooker  January  26,  1863: 

"I  have  heard,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
believe  it,  of  your  recent  saying  that 
both  the  army  and  the  government 
needed  a  dictator.    Of  course,  it  was 


not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I 
have  given  you  the  command.  Only 
those  generals  who  gain  successes 
can  set  up  dictatorships.  What  I 
now  ask  of  you  is  military  success, 
and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship." 

Furthermore,  Lincoln's  leadership 
of  the  Union  in  the  civil  war  has  ob- 
scured his  southern  origin.  His  na- 
tive Kentucky  was  part  of  Virginia 
not  so  many  years  before  he  was 
born,  and  the  bulk  of  its  population 
had  migrated  from  the  Old  Do- 
minion. 

Lincoln  was  superstitious  and  re- 
garded dreams  as  omens.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Bible  was  one  of  the 
favorite  books  of  his  maturity,  along 
with  Shakespeare  and  Burns.  i 

Despite  many  Lincoln  biographies,! 
few  have  been  produced  which  inter- 
pret thoroughly  his  life  and  thought. 
What  promised  to  be  a  definitive  life 
of  Lincoln  was  undertaken  by  the 
late  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  and 
was  to  be  on  the  same  scale  as  his 
monumental  life  of  Marshall.  How- 
ever, only  two  volumes  had  been 
completed  when  Beveridge  died  in 
1927.  The  second  part  of  a  definite 
work  by  Carl  Sanburg,  "Lincoln  o) 
the  War  Years,"  has  Just  been  pub- 
lished. 


A  LINCOLN  STORY 

/^Arthur  Brisl)aiit'  tuld  tliis  one  at  a  Rotary  luncli- 
'eon  recently : 

It  seems  New  ^'orkers  were  much  disturl;)ed  at 
the  inadequacy  uf  defense  in  New  Yorl<  liarl)ur. 
They  felt  a  war  vessel  should  be  built  and  anchored 
in  the  harbor  to  insure  greater  protection.  A  com- 
mittee was  sent  to  Washington  to  talk  with  Lin- 
coln, then   President. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  explained  the 
growth  of  the  great  city,  the  vast  amount  of  wealth 
that  was  beings  accunuilated,  and  cited  this  as  a  rea- 
son  why  greater  protection   should  be  given. 

The  Great  Emancii)ator  smiled  and  said  :  "Gentle- 
men, if  it  is  true  tliat  there  is  so  much  wealth  in 
Xew  \'ork  wh\'  do  not  you  New  Yorkers  build  a 
battleship  for  yourselves?" 

A  man  with  a  tan  hat  and  a  big-  diamond  in  his 
shirt  front  recently  approached  a  clerk  who  was 
making'  thirty  dollars  a  week  and  had  saved  in  two 
years  one  liundred  and  fifty  dollars.  lie  told  about 
the  wonderful  oppcjrtunit}-  whicli  he  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  oil  well  properties  in  'I'exas ;  of  the 
amount  of  money  he  had  made.  Then  he  dwelt  on 
new  properties  to  be  developed  and  finally  ex- 
changed a  yellow  and  green  certificate  for  the  one 
liundred  and  Hfty  dollars  that  had  i^een  saved. 

Unlike  Lincoln,  the  clerk  did  not  say,  "If  you 
have  made  so  much  why  not  develop  these  new  oil 
wells  yourself?"  He  just  fell  for  "blue-sky"  con- 
versation. 

Hundreds  of  millions  every  year  are  taken  from 
savings  banks,  out  of  cupboards,  and  handed  over 
to  unscru])ulous  promoters.     It  shouldn't  be. 

Let  us.  Like  Linctjln,  learn  to  .say,  "Gentlemen, 
why  not  build  that  l)attlesiiip  yourselves." 


Education  is  not  received  ;  it  is  achieved. — Field 
Notes. 


AN  INGERSOLL  STORY 

The  late  Robert  (i.  riiKersoll,  in  one  of 
liis  h'c-tures,  «:avo  an  uniiisinf,'  account  ol  an 
■ncicl(.'nt  tliat  occiined  on  the  day  Lincohi 
cnt  for  tlie  riieuibiM's  ol  his  cabinet  to  read 
!()  theiii  lor  thii  llrsl  time  liie  Kiuancipa- 
Joii  I'rocluuiation  he  liad  prepaied.  ('liaM- 
was  the  iijst  to  ari'i\-e,  and  saw  tin'  Presi- 
lent  deei)l.v  en^iossi'd  in  a  b(jok.  Looking 
iil>,  the  l'iesi(l('nt  sinih'd  and  asked:  •('iiuse 
(ii(i  you  ever  read  this  book'."  'Wliat  book 
is  it"'  inifiiired  Ciiase.  'it's  Artenius  Waid.' 
replied  Lincoln.  'Let  nie  I'cad  ymi  tin- 
■hai)tor,  entitliMl  "Wa\  Wurs  in  Albany. 
We  be^an  readiiif,'  Mhile  the  other  ni.Miiljcr.s 
1)1  till'  cabinet  came  in  one  by  one.  Slunlon 
became  imi)ati(,'nt  and  told  the  Picsid<'nl 
that  he  was  in  u  fjreat  hurry,  and  il  any 
!)U-iness  Avas  to  be  done  he  would  like  it  to 
be  (lone  at  once.  Lincoln  laid  down  the 
book  reached  into  a  drawer  in  his  desk,  took 
.)ut  a  nianu.script  and  said:  •(ienllemen,  I 
have  called  yon  to^M'ther  to  notify  yon  of 
what  1  have  detennined  to  do  1  want  iio 
idvicr      NotbinK  can  (hani,'e  my  mind.' 

"He  then  read  tiie  L'roclamation  ol  Eman- 
fipation -Ch;!S(>  HiouKlit  tliere  on^ht  to  he 
^omethinK  about  (bxl  at  th(>  close,  to  which 
T  incoln  replied:  'Put  it  in,  it  won't  hurt  it.' 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  President  would 
wait  lor  a  victory  in  the  lield  before  giving 
the  l'roclamation  to   tiie  world. 

■'The  meeting  was  over,  the  members  went 
their  way.  ^Ir.  Chase  was  the  last  to  po,  and 
as  he  went  tluoutrh  the  door  looked  liai'k 
iuul  s^^aw  that  Lincoln  had  taken  up  the  book 
and  was  again  engrossed  in  "file  Wax  W'ur.M 
at  Albany."  "  ^ / T  Z/ 


TWO  NEW  STORIES  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

„    ■^-''^-5& 

From  Ihe  Philadclulita  News.  '  " 

Benson  J.  Losaiug,  the  bbtorian,  waa  well 
acquainted  witli  President  Lincoln,  and 
some  time  after  the  president  had  issuad  his 
famou8  proclamation  of  emancipation  the 
historian  traveled  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  photograph  of  it,  as 
it  was  written  throughout  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
handwriting.  Arriving  at  the  white  house 
Mr.  LosslDg  first  stated  his  mission  to  Mr. 
Hay,  the  prealdenVs  secretary,  who  at  onca 
promised  to  grant  the  requoat  if  the  presi- 
dent was  agreeable.  Mr.  Loosing  then  went 
to  see  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  presilent  was  la  a 
merry  and  jovial  mood,  ami,  of  course,  ho 
ea'.d  he  was  willing  that  the  proclamation 
should  be  photographed  for  Mr.  Lossiug. 

"But  there  is  one  thing  1  want  to  draw  your 
attention  to,"  he  said,  holding  up  the  pre- 
cious document.  "You  see  here  It  commences 
In  bold  letters,  'I,  Abraham  Uncola,'  etc  , 
but  you  will  notice  that  the  last  paragraph 
has  the  appearance  of  haviug  been  written 
In  a  trembling  and  Irresolute  manner ;  there- 
fore you  might  infer  that  after  I  had  written 
the  proclamation  1  weakened  In  my  good 
rcEolullun  and  became  afraid,  but  1  was  not 
afraid  a  bit.  It  happened  this  way.  After 
I  had  written  all  the  proc'amatlon,  with  the 
exception  of  tho  la^t  paragraph,  I  deter- 
mined tliat  1  would  not  wi  Ite  that  and  sign  it 
until  1  had  thought  the  matter  over.  In  the 
meantime  1  held  one  of  my  public  recep- 
tions, during  which  I  was  oliliged  to  shake 
hands  with  2  000  or  3,000  people,  cinne- 
qnfntly  when  I  t&i  down  to  write  the  last 
v-i'rit^qraph  of  the  pioclitmatioQ  my  hand  was 
lieiik  »p(]  Ured  and  trembled  maoli— Indeed  1 
I  conld  Boarcelj  write  at  *U— but  I  was  hoC 


STIRRcD    THEiR    i>OUL3    TO    SONO. 


In<<)>lrln|;    Scene    at    Gruce    U.    K.    Cliuroh 
Li»»t  NiKlit— "My  Country, 'TlB  ol   Tlioe." 

At  Gruco  MeUioUlst  Eplscopj.1  church  last 
evoiiiiiK  Uie  Kcv.  Hubert  Mclatyro  ]jreiicliod 
upon  llii;  coiiiiutf  okiiUon,  taklu(f  for  hla  6ut>- 
joui  "Tlio  Voter  umU  IUs  Uallot. " 

'J'lio  rcvcrond  ifculli.-muu  dcllvercj  an  olo 
(juent  bcnuoii,  crowdtii  with  patriotic  Uru  ucd  . 
lolty  Bi?iillmoiit.  Altur  fcLiliLr«iii«  on  the  ulo-  | 
riou.M  priviietfi;  of  beluK  uu  AinerluuD  cill^on 
add  fiuo  horn  tho  S[>eakcT  a<lvurn.'d  to  the  days 
buloro  and  ilurlnf  tlio  war  when  aneutiro  race 
livi'd  hunuiith  Ihu  siairy  banuL-r  In  the  bouda 
of  .Hla\cry.  and  rulalud  an  iiicidunt  conuuuted 
with  Abiahaiu  Liucoln's  ciuuuclputiua  proc- 
lauiatloJi.  /  I 

"1, incoln,"  ho  said,  "after  the  document  was 
wrilton  IcL'pt  It.s  cxibtonc't!  a  aecret  from  liitf  c-u- 
tiro  cabinet,  with  iho  c.Yocpilou  of  Stanton, 
ilo  was  uu-xioiis  to  Bco  lis  etfoot  upon  tlio  col- 
oi'Pd  pcop.o  hiinseU'  beloro  jfiviu«  It  to  tho 
world,  so  ho  ordered  three  colored  rcffluieuts 
to  parade  at  the  capitol,  and  gave  tho  docu- 
ment Into  the  hauda  of  a  profesfeioual  elocu- 
tionibt  to  read.  The  presidoiit,  accompanied 
by  his  cabinet  oni<:ers,  who  were  811U  iKUorant 
ol  )us  piirpobc,  stood  at  the  top  of  Ihe  stairti 
with  tho  colored  troops  drawn  up  bi-- 
I'oro  lilm,  una  tho  elocutionist  bexaa  to 
read  tho  document,  whoso  buruiuK  words  will 
iiov<^r  die  whllo  tlio  stars  Kom  the  heavens.  As 
the  niaKniOcenl  periods  rolled  lorlh  and  tho 
meuniuK  of  them  beyan  to  dawn  upon  the 
duvky  hearers,  war-worn  soldiers  bejfaii  to 
tromblo  with  suppressed  eicltemcnt,  and  tho 
tears  courseii  down  the  ebony  faces  or  strong' 
men  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  tho 
govcrnineuL  At  length  ^phea  the  paragraph 
was  reached  which  sniolo  tho  shackles  from 
4,l)()0,UU0  people  Olio  negro  plant  away  down 
tho  line  In  a  uiuguillceuUy  mellow  plantation 
voice  began  to  sing  "My  country  'lis  of  theo.'  " 

.\l  this  point  the  congregatiou,  which  had 
been  worked  up  to  a  high  pilch  of  eiciiemeut 
by  the  vivid  word-picturoof  the  pastor,  sprang 
to  its  feet  and  "My  country,  'tis  of  theo" 
rang  out  through  Ihe  church  and  swelled  up 
through  the  vaulted  dome  In  a  Hood  of  har- 
mony such  as  has  probably  never  been  heard 
within  its  sucrud  precincts  beloro.  The  people 
sang  with  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  Uiroata, 
and  the  earnestness  shown  was  a  guaranty 
that  no  voter  in  that  vast  audience  will  go  to 
the  polls  lo-uioiTOW  and  prostitute  his  sacred 
privilege  of  an  honest  franchise. 


THE  SHAKING  OF  HIS  HAND 

The  roll  containing  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  taken  to  I\lr.  Lincoln  at 
noon  on  the  lir.st  day  of  January,  1803,  by 
Secretary  Seward >ancl  his  .son  Frederick.  A.s 
it  lay  unrolled  before  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
a  pen,  dipped  it  in  the  ink,  moved  his  hand 
to  the  place  for  the  signature,  held  it  a 
moment,  then  removetl  his  hand  and 
dro])ped  the  pen.  After  a  little  hesitation 
lie  a<,'aln  took  up  the  pen  and  went  throutjii 
the  .same  moveiiumt  as  before.  i\lr.  Lincoln 
then  turned  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  said: 

"i  have  been  shaking  hands  since  i)  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  my  right  arm  is  ahnost 
paralyzed.  If  my  name  ever  goes  into  his- 
tory it  -will  be  for  this  act,  and  my  ■whole 
soul  is  in  it.  If  my  hand  trembles  wlien  1 
tign  the  Proclamation,  all  mIio  e.xamine  the 
document  hereafter  will  say,  "He  hesitated.'" 

lie  then  turned  to  tlie  tahle,  took  ui)  tlie 
pen  again,  and  slowly,  firmly  wrote  "Abra- 
liam  Lincoln,"  with  which  the  whole  world 
is  now  familiar,  lie  then  looked  up,  smiled, 
and  said,  "That  will  do." 


V!,' 


TWO  GOOD  STORIES  OF  LINCOLN 


How   He    Speut   a  Day   Trying  to  Get  a 
Hearing  in  the  Pension  Office. 

It  was  a  blistering  day  in  the  hot  mid- 
,  summer  of  18G1,  a  fortnight  before  the  first 
I  shock  of  arms  at  Bull  Run.  The  Washing- 
I  ton  stretts,  ankle-deep  in  dust,  resounded 
'  with  tramp  of  arriving  regiments  and  bat- 
teries hurried  forward  by  the  loyal  gov- 
ernors for  the  coming  conflict,  and  over  all 
hung  a  palpable,  ominous  foreboding,  felt 
nowhere  more  ke?nly  than  at  the  head- 
quarttTs  of  the  army,  where  I  then  held  the 
position  of  military  secretary  to  General 
Scott,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
in  question  the  doorway  was  darkened  by 
the  t^hadow  of  a  tall,  gaunt  furni,  and  Presi- 
dent LiMculti  entered  tlie  otlice  of  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief.  He  wore  a  long  linen  duster, 
soiled  by  dust  and  stained  with  sweat,  his 
■vest  unbuttoned,  his  pantaloons  hung  limp 
about  his  long,  angular  legs,  and  a  thick 
coating  of  dust  covered  his  shoes.  All  in  all, 
he  looked  the  very  picture  of  weariness  and 
disgust.  Without  waiting  for  General  Scott 
to  rise  to  welcora«>  him  he  sank  wearily  into 
the  first  chair  to  wtiich  he  came,  and,  taking 
off  his  battered  slouch  hat,  began  wiping  his 
lace  with  a  huge  bandanna  handlcerchief. 
General  Scott,  meanwhile,  had  gained  his  feet 
and  bowed  courteously  to  th-e  chief  magistrate, 
but  his  line  old  face  showed  plainly  his  sur- 
prise, if  not  dismay,  at  the  president's  un- 
expected appearance. 

"Sit  down,  Gen-eral,  sit  down,"  said  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  kindly  as  he  wiped  the  dust  and 
moistur-o  from  his  face.  "It  is  too  hot  to 
stand  on  ceremony.  I  have  only  dropped 
In  to  tell  you  that  I  have  learned  something 
new  today." 

"What  is  that,  Mr.  Pre.sident?"  asked 
General  Scott,  his  composure  gradually  re- 
turning. 

LINCOLN  REFUSED  AN  AUDIENCE. 
"That  it  Is  a  great   thing  to.  ba  an  oflice- 
holutr,"   President   Lincoln   went   on.     "Since 
9    o'clock   this    morning    I    liave    been    trying 
my  best  to  get  an  audience  with  some  clerk- 
in     the    pension      office,      but      without    suc- 
cess.    I    have    been    upstairs   and   downstairs, 
from    tlw    ground    iioor    to    the    attic    half    a 
dozen    times,    and    I    am    completely    faggqd  ' 
out." 
"Pardon  me,  Mr.  President,"  General  Scott 
]  ■broke   in    with    a    gentle    wave    of    the    hand, 
"but  it  is  ratiier  an  uncommon  thing  for  the 
•  president   of   the    United   States   to    become  a 
.  solicitor   of    pensions.      When    you    have    any 
'busine.s  of  that  kind  d'm  njlng  attention  anid 
it    to    me,    and    Colonel    Hamilton    here    will 
be  glad  to  attend  to  it  witliout  delay." 

"I  am  sure  that  the  claim  is  a  just  one," 
the  president  continued,  without  noticing  the 
gjueral's  interruption,  "for  I  have  gone  over 
the  papers  in  the  case  with  care.  Here  he 
drew  a  bulky  package  of  papers  from  one 
of  his  pockets  and  adjusting  his  steel  rimmed 
spectacles  went  over  them  one  by  one. 
"You  see.  general,  the  applicant  is  the  widow 
,  of  a  corporal  of  infantry,  who  was  killed 
I  by  the  Indians  some  twenty-flve  years  ago. 
■  She  would  have  had  her  money  long  ago,  but 
nobody  seems  to  have  taken  any  interest 
in  the  case.  Site  has  been  haunting  the  white 
house  almost  daily  for  weeks,  until,  between 
you  and  ma,  I  am  afraid  that  Mi's.  Lincoln 
is  getting  a  trirlo  jealous,  I  am  resolved 
to  wind  the  matter  up  one  way  or  another 
today,  and  I  have  promised  the  poor  woman 
an  answer  at  4  o'clock.  She  is  waiting  over 
at  the  white  house  now.  Between  the  two 
Of  them     I  am  afraid   to  go   home   without 


I  having  finished  the  job,"  and  the  president's 
^  eyes  twinkled  merrily. 

I  had  been  an  interested  listener  to  this 
conversation,  and  when  General  Scott  called 
"Colonel  Hamilton"  I  was  instantly  at  his 
elbow. 

"How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  you, 
colonel,  to  get  the  case  through  the  pension 
office,"  asked  the  president. 

"It  should  be  done  in  half  an  hour,  Mr. 
President,"  I  replied,  as  I  glanced  over  the 
papers  to  see  if  they  were  in  the  proper  form. 
"Wait  here,"  I  added,  "and  I  will  return  in 
twenty  minutes,  or,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will 
take  the  certificate  to  you  at  the  white 
house,   and  save  you  that  much   time." 

"No,  no,  my  son,"  Mr.  Lincoln  broke,  in. 
"Bring  them  back  here,  and  I  will  wait  for 
you." 

At  that  time  the  pension  office  was  located 
in  Seventeenth  street,  a  little  way  from  the 
War  department,  and  five  minutes  after 
leaving  the  president  I  was  In  the  office  of  the 
commissioner.  I  had  not  arrived  a  moment 
too  soon,  for  the  officials  and  clerks  were 
cleaning  up  their  desks  and  preparing  to 
quit  work  for  the  day.  The  commissioner 
politely  asked  what  he  could  do  for  me. 

"Did  you  see  a  tall,  dark  comple.xioned 
gentleman  here  today?"  I  answered.  "He 
wore  a  linen  duster  and  slouch  hat,  and  was 
interested  in  the  pension  of  a  woman  who 
lost  her  husband  in  the  Seminole  war." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  the  man,"  the  com- 
missioner replied  carelessly.  "He  said  he  was 
a  lawyer  from  the  west  and  has  been  bother- 
ing ns  all  day." 

"Well,"  said  I  dryly,  "you  have  got  your- 
self in  a  pretty  fix.  That  man  is  President 
Lincoln  and  I  have  just  piomised  him  that  I 
would  bring  him  an  answer  from  you  inside 
of  half  an  hour.  He  is  waiting  for  it  now  in 
General  Scott's  office." 

The  change  worked  in  the  pension  office 
by  tilts  brief  announcement  was  nothing  less 
than  marvelous.  Beils  were  rung,  heads  of 
divisions  sent  for  and  desks  hastily  unlocked, 
while  clerks  and  messengers  ran  here  and 
th£re  at  the  peril  of  life  ant*  limb.  A  dozen 
limes,  while  giving  orders  to  his  subordinates, 
the  commissioner  passed  to  apologize  for  the 
shabby  tieatment  the  president  liad  received 
and  to  beg'  me  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake.  Within  twenty  minutes  all 
the  statements  and  affidavits  had  been  veri- 
fied and  the  case  certified  for  payment.  Be- 
fore the  premised  half  hour  had  expired 
exerytuing  had  been  proyferly  signed  and  ex- 
ecuted and  I  had  placed  the  final  papers  in 
the  hsnds  of  the  president.  He  looked  them 
over  carefully  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
right  and  tlien,  while  a  quizzical  smile  spread 
over  his  face,  as'K-;d:  "Can  you  ttll  me. 
Colonel  Hamilton,  how  it  is  tha'  I  was  so  long 
and  failed,  and  you  were  so  short  and  suc- 
ceeded?" 

"To  speak  frankly,  Mr.  President,"  I  said, 
I  very  promptlx  informed  the  commissioner 
of  pensions  that  it  was  the  president"  who  had 
made  himself  the  champion  of  this  poor 
woman's  case.  You  could  not  do  tiiat,  of 
couise,  and  they  did  not  know  you  there,  sir." 
The  president  laughed  heartily,  put  the 
papers  in  his  pocket  and  turning  to  General 
Scott   said: 

"I  am  told,  general,  that  is  one  of  your 
stai'.ding  rules,  that  when  the  president  or  a 
menibe."  of  the  cabinet  comes  to  see  you  a 
member  of  your  staff  sl^all  keep  him  company 
on  his  return  home.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
Colonel  Hamilton  go  back  with  me  today." 

Accordingly,  I  walked  with  the  president 
to  tiie  white  house,  and  on  the  portico  we 
found  an  old  Irish  woman  waiting  for  Mr. 
Lincoln.  He  went  up  to  her  and,  handing 
her  the  papers,  said: 

"Hero  you  are,  my  good  woman.  Your 
pension  is  all  right,  and  all  you  need  to  do 
is  to  go  tomorrow  morning  at  9  o'clock  and 
get  the  money.  But  from  my  own  experience 
today  I  would  advise  you  not  to  go  before 
10  o'clock.  If  you  do  you  won't  find  the 
ofiicors   there." 

The  poor  creature  caught,  the  president's 
hand  and  covered  it  with  kisses,  at  the  same 
time  showering  a  thousand  blessings  on 
her  benefactor's  head. 

"Don't  thank  me,"  he  answered,  kindly, 
as  he  gently  freed  himself  from  her  grasp. 
"This  young  man  deserves  all  the  tlianks." 

And  he  stepped  aside  and  seemed  to  keenly 
enjoy  th  "'  ■  ■:.'.-/  with  which  the  old  wo- 
man pj.ii.a  ■.«;•  store  of  benedictiwis  upon 
me.  Then  remarking  ihat  he  must  go  and 
tell  Mrs.  Lincoln  that  it  was  all  right,  he 
l>ade  me  good  day  and  hurried  away. 


In  the  da3'.s  when  Lincoln  occupied  the 
White  iiouse,  the  yard  of  a  primary  and 
intermediate  scliool  adjoined  the  rear  of 
the  White  House  grounds.  Occasionally 
President  Lincoln  might  be  seen  leaning 
on  the  fence  which  separated  the  grounds, 
watching  the  l)03's  at  play. 

One  day,  one  of  the  teachers,  after  giving 
the  boys  a  talk  on  personal  neatness,  re- 
quested them  to  make  a  special  etT(>rt  the 
next  day  to  come  to  school  with  hair  neatly 
combed,  clothes  brushed,  hands  carefully 
washed,  and  otherwise  to  present  as  neat 
an  appearance  as  possible.  She  particu- 
larly asked  that  each  boy  have  his  shoes 
blacked. 

All  the  boys  endeavored  to  do  as  -she  re- 
quested. Among  them  was  a  one-armed 
little  chaj),  .John  S.  John  came  to  school 
with  his  shoes  shining  brightly,  but  he  had 
shined  them  with  stove  blacking.  It  was 
the  only  kind  in  the  hou.se,  and  as  John  was 
only  nine  years  old,  it  probably  made  little 
difference  to  him  what  he  used  so  long  as  his 
shoes  were  blacked.  That  is,  it  made  little 
difference  until  the  boys  began  to  jeer  and 
ridicule  him. 

The  boys  were  having  a  fine  time,  and 
poor  John,  who  was  a  sensitive  little  fellow, 
was  on  the  verge  of  tears  when  .sutldenly 
the  jeering  ceased.  Leaning  on  the  fence 
watching  the  boys  and  listening  to  their 
jibes  was  the  President. 

Lincoln  said  not  a  word  to  the  boys, 
but  in  his  deliberate  manner,  walked 
through  the  yard  into  the  schoolhouse. 
From  the  teacher  he  learned  that  John's 
father  had  been  killed  in  the  war  and  that 
John's  mother  had  hard  work  to  make  a 
living  for  herself  and  three  children.  He 
also  learned  that  John  was  a  manly  little 
fellow,  thoughtful  of  others,  and  eager  to 
help,  so  far  as  he  was  able. 

The  next  day  when  John  came  to  school 
he  presented  quite  a  transformed  appear- 
ance. He  wore  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and, 
also,  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  which  had  been 


blacked  with  the  proper  blacking.   The  boy's, 
surmising  that  tlu;  President  had  had  .some- 
thing to  do  with  the  change  in  John's  ap- 
pearance,   crowded    around    him    eager    to 
know  what  had  happened.     John,  duly  im- 
pressed   with    his    momentary    imijortance, 
told   the  boys  that   President    Linc<jln   and 
his  wife  and  another  lady  had  called  at  his 
home   the   afterno(jn   before.      Leaving   the 
two  ladies,   the  President  had   taken  JcjIui 
to  a   clothing  .^tore  and   had   bought   hun 
two   suits  of  clothes  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 
While  they  were  gcjne  the  ladies  had  made 
some  incjuiries  of  John's  mother,  and  later 
in    the    afternoon    Mrs.    Lincoln    had    sent 
clothing  for  his  two  sisters.     Still  later  in 
the  afternoon  a  supply  of  gnjceries  and  a 
ton  of  coal  had  come,  sent  by  the  President. 
As  soon   as   John   could   get  away   from 
the  boys  he  hurried  into  the  school  room  and 
haniled   the  tea(-her  a  sliji  of  pa()er  which 
JVlr.  Lincoln  had  asked  him  to  give  to  l.er, 
with  the  retiuest  that  she  have  the  word> 
WTitten  thereon  placed  on   the  blackboard 
where  all  might  see  them.     On  the  paper 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  written,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  untf)  one  of  the  least  of  the.se 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  ne.xt  visited  tlie  school, 
although   .several    weeks   had    elapsed,    the 
verse  was  still  there.    Mr.  Lincoln  read  the 
words,  then  turning  to  the  boys,  he  said, 
"Boys,  I  have  another  quotation  from  the 
Bible,  and  I  hope  you  will  learn  it  and  come 
to  know  its  truth  as  I  have  known  and  felt 
it."     Then  he  walked   to   the   blackboard, 
picked  up  a  piece  of  crayon,  and  just  below 
the  other  words,  wrote,  "It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.     A.  Lincoln." 

The  boys  had  learned  to  resjject  and  love 
the  President,  and  this  incident  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  them. 


f7^. 


An  Attid  Salt  Shaker 

By  W .  Orton  Tewson 


MANY  are  the  stories  told  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was  a 
practicing  lawyer.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  defending  a  man  who  had 
killed  a  dog  witii  a  pitchfork  when 
the  dog  attacked  him.  During  Lin- 
coln's cross-examination  of  the 
complainant — a  farmer — the  latter 
I  asked   Mr.  Lincoln   why  his  client 


had  not  used  the  other  end  of  the 
pitchfork. 

"Why   didn't   your   dog    use    his 
otiier  end?"  came  back  Lincoln,  an  j 
argument  the   dullest   mind   would 
grasp  and  retain.  ", 

<S>    ♦    <S>  I 

i  NO  MAN  had  a  greater  respect  for 
real  learning  that  Lincoln,  but  for 

I  the  display  article  he  had  naught 

.  but  contempt.  Once  a  lawyer  ar- 
rayed against  him  made  use  of  a 
Latin  maxim  for  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  impressing  his  hearers  or  to 
perplex   Mr.   Lincoln,   to   whom   he 

'  said: 

I      "Is  not  that  so?" 

j     "If  that  is  Latin,"  dryly  said  Lin- 

I  coin,  "I  think  you  had  better  call 

I  another  witness." 

j  «><«><$> 

'  AND  here's  one  told  by  Emil  Lud- 
wig  in  his  Life  of  Lincoln: 

"You  are  called  J.  Parker  Green 
What  does  'J'  mean?"  Lincoln  in- 
quired of  a  witness  against  his 
client. 

"  'J'  means  John." 

"Is  that  so?  But  why  don't  you 
call  yourself  John  P.  Green,  just 
like  other  folks!" 

The  sally  made  the  jury  smile. 
While  Lincoln  played  pitch  and  toss 
with  the  witness'  two  Christian 
names,  his  victim's  prestige  was 
being  undermined  with  the  jury. 

<S>    ^    <» 

A  LAWYER  owed  a  wealthy  man 
$2.50,  and  since  he  would  not  pay 
up,  the  angry  creditor  decided  to 
s'ue  for  the  amount.  Lincoln  tried 
to  dissuade  him,  saying: 

"It  will  cost  you  more  than  you 
will  get  out  of  it." 

"Tliat  does  not  matter." 

"Very  well,  then:  you  must  pay 
me  a  fee  of  $10  right  away." 

Thereupon  Lincoln  called  on  his 
coUergue,  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, shared  the  $10  with  him,  and 
made  him  pay  up  his  debt  of  $2.50. 

^    <S>    <8> 

ONE  of  my  favorite  Lincoln  stories 
is  told  by  Mrs.  Lincohi's  niece, 
Katherine  Helm,  in  "Mai-y,  Wife  of 
Lincoln."  One  day  at  Springfield, 
111.,  Lincoln  was  playing  with  the 
baby  —  pretending  to  be  a  pony 
pulling  the  baby  wagon.  Somehow 
or  other,  and  without  knowing  it, 
he  dumped  the  little  driver,  who 
was  left  kicking  and  squalling  In 
the  gutter. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  coming  up  the  street 
at  that  moment  and  seeing  the  ca- 
tastrophe, screamed  and  ran  to  the 
little  fellow's  assistance,  and  who 
could  blame  her  if  she  said  a  sharp 
word  to  the  father,  so  immersed  in 
thought  that  he  did  not  know  he 
had  spilled  his  baby?  Lincoln  did 
not  wait  to  hear  all  that  Mary  had 
to  say,  his  long  legs  taking  him 
out  of  sight  with  great  celerity. 


\-'  I.-..' 


Lincoln's  Ax 
Stilled  to 
Tell  Yarns 

PUEBLO,  Colo.,  May  12— (UR) 
— Guy  Wringe,  96,  Pueblo  pen- 
sioner, gets  his  chief  enjoyment 
today  from  recalling  the  days 
when  he  split  rails  with  Abra- 
ham Lincolin  and  knew  Mark 
Twain  and  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Lincoln,  according  to  Wringe, 
was  a  handy  man  with  the  ax, 
but  given  to  stopping  his  labors 
to  tell  stories. 

"He  would  be  working  away," 
Wringe  relates,  "and  all  of  a 
sudden  he  would  say,  'that  re- 
minds me,'  and  then  he  would 
begin  telling  some  story  he  had 
thought  of.  He  was  a  great  one 
to  tell  tales." 

He  split  rails  with  Lincoln  in 
an  Illinois  cedar  swamp. 

Wringe  was  acquainted  with 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  when 
the  latter  was  getting  his  start 
in  the   oil   business  in  Illinois. 

Mark  Twain,  the  novelist,  was 
a  reporter  on  a  Virginia  City 
newspaper  when  Wringe  knew 
him. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  ANECDOTE 

In  the  February  Atlantic  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Woollcott  tells  an  anecdote.  Pro- 
fessor Harold  Laski  is  his  first  author- 
ity. The  late  Justice  Holmes  used  to 
take  flowers  to  Arlington  every  Sept. 
13,  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Ma-  t 
jor  Gen.  Sedgwick,  commander  of  the 
division  in  which  Holmes's  regiment, 
the  Twentieth  Massachusetts,  served. 
On  several  of  these  visits  Laski  went 
with  him  and  tried  to  elicit  reminis- 
cences of  the  war  by  asking  elementary 
questions.  Were  the  gentlemen  from 
the  South  ever  dangerously  near  Wash- 
ington? How  near?  Where  were 
they? 

From  the  heights  of  Arlington  the 
justice  waved  with  his  stick  "towards 
the  point  of  attack  on  Fort  Stevens." 
With  a  laugh  he  said  that  the  last  per- 
son who-lw*  asked  hiiji  "Where  are 
they? /was  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  President 
was  inspecting  the  defenses  and  Holmes 
was  his  guide.  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  up, 
monumentally  tall,  crowned  with  a 
monumental  stovepipe.  The  gentlemen 
from  the  South  began  to  shoot.  The 
young  Federal  officer  instinctively 
pulled  him  under  cover.  In  his  excite- 
ment he  addressed  him  in  the  highly 
non-Beaconian  phrase:  "Get  down,  you 
fool!" 

If  the  young  officer  couldn't  forgive 
himself  for  the  form  in  which  his 
fear  for  his  companion's  life  clothed 
itself,  the  President  was  characteris- 
tically tolerant  and  humorous : 

Just  as   Lincoln   was   quitting  the 
fort,    he    took   the   trouble   to   walk 
back.     "Good-bye,  Colonel  Holmes." 
he  said.  "I'm  glad  to  see  you  know 
how  to  talk  to  a  civilian." 
An  extraordinary  story,  but  was  Pro- 
fessor Laski's  memory  faithful?     We 
needn't   repeat    the    easy   verification, 
historical    and    mUitary,    of    Lincoln's 
visit  to  the  defenses.    Laski  was  inno- 
cent of  dates.    General  Early's  raid  on 
Washington  in  duly,  1864,  was  clearly 
the  occasion  of  the   anecdote.     Grant 
had   sent  the   Nineteenth   Corps   from 
Louisiana  and  the   Sixth  Corps  from 
the  siege  of  Richmond  to  the  defense 
of  Washington,  which  had  been  manned 
only  by  civilians  or  convalescent  sol- 
diers from  the  hospitals.     Lincoln  vis- 
ited the  defenses  and  had  been  warned 
qqL  to    expose    himself    to    fire.      The 
book  said  that,  but  how  did  Holmes  get 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Lincoln? 

Mr.  Woollcott  found  the  answer  in  a 
biography  of  the  justice.  After  his  con- 
valescence from  the  wound  he  had  r«- 
ceived  at  Chancellorsville, 
he  did  not  rejoin  the  Twentieth  but, 
marked  for  light  duty  and  breveted 
a  lieutenant  colonel  by  way  of  con- 
solation, was  assigned  instead  as  A. 
D.    C.    to    General   Horatio   Wright. 
That  was  in  January,    '64.    In   May 
Wright  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Sixth  Corps. 


"So  Holmes  was  A.  D.  C.  to  the  gen- 
eral commanding"  the  defenses  at 
Washington.  He  was  mustered  out  on 
July  17,  but  Early's  raid  was  done  for 
by  July  13.  To  Mr.  Woollcott  it  seems 
an  "a  priori  probability"  that  Holmes 
was  on  the  parapets  when  Lincoln  came 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  as  the  com- 
manding general's  aide  to  accompany 
the  President  on  his  rounds.  But  what 
is  the  need  of  a  priori  probability?  Mr. 
Woollcott  told  the  story  to  Professor 
Frankfurter,  who  said  rather  discour- 
agingly  that  he  had  heard  it  before. 
From  whom?  "Why,  I  heard  it  from 
Justice  Holmes." 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  BOY  | 

THIS    Lincoln    anecdote    comes    from    the ' 
widow  of  the  late  Captain  Charles  ClifTord  , 
Morrison,     Ordnance     (^orps,     United     States 
Army,    who   died   on   Governors   Island,    New  j 
York  Harbor,  in  May,  1894.  | 

It    seems   that    Captain    Morrison's   highest  1 
boyish  ambition  had  always  been  for  an  ap-  ] 
pointment  to  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at    West   Point,  and  as  his  older  brother, 
Campl>ell   Morrison,   had   already  received   an 
appointment  from   the   Congressman  of   their 
home  district  at   Cincinnati,   Charles  directed  1 
his  energies  toward  securing  letters  of  intro-  1 
duction  ai)d  commendation  from  his  influential  _ 
friends  in  Ohio,  to  the  President,  determined  ; 
to  gain  if  possible  his  appointment  from  Mr. ; 
Lincoln.  I 

Fortified  with  his  bundle  of  letters,  he  sought ' 
an  interview  at  the  White  House  in  the  early 
spring  of  1865.     The  doorkeeper  was  inclined 
to  turn  the  boy  away:    but  Mr   Lincoln,  hap-  i 
pening  to  pass  through  the  hall  at  the  moment,  ! 
directed  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  his  pri-  ' 
vate  office.     Young  Morrison  made  his  appeal 
in  earnest  but  halting  words.    He  was  only  six- 
teen, and  small  for  his  years. 

The  President,  noting  his  embarrassment, 
sought  to  place  him  at  his  ease,  and  while 
takmg  up  the  package  of  letters  he  said  with 
his  .strong,  gentle  voice,  and  kindly  smile, 
"Well,  son,  so  you  w.mt  to  go  to  West  Point, 
and  wish  me  to  help  you  get  there.  Is  that  it? 
Now  suppose  we  sit  right  down  here  on  the 
Hoor  and  take  the  skins  off  these  things,"  refer- 
ring to  the  papers  Morri.son  had  brought  with 
him. 

Together  the  great  man  and  the  small  boy 
squatted  tailor  fashion  on  the  rug  in  front  of 
the  official  desk.  As  the  President  glanced 
from  letter  to  letter,  he  patted  the  young  as- 
pirant for  military  honors  on  the  shoulder  and 
spoke  approving  and  encouraging  words  Sud- 
denly he  looked  up  and  said 

"  Boy,  do  you  realize  that  I  have  only  ten  ap- 
pointments to  give,  and  that  there  are  at  least 
a  thousand  applicants?  Now  what  chance  do 
you  suppose  you  have?" 

Promptly  the  answer  came,  "Just  one  in  a 
hundred,  Mr.  President." 

Mr.  Lincoln  clapped  his  hands  and  responded, 
"  Good  arithmetic  1  You  shall  go !  I  will  make 
a  note  of  it  now,"  then  dismissing  his  yoimg 
visitor,  who  walked  away  with  happy  hopes  of 
soon  realizing  the  most  cherished  dream  of  his 
life. 

Only  a  few  days  later  came  the  awful  tragedy. 
Fortunately,  among  the  papers  on  the  Presi- 
dent'r.  desk  was  found  the  memorandum  noting 
that  Charles  C.  Morrison  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
should  have  an  early  appointment  at  West 
Point,  aiid  later  it  came  to  young  Morrison 
from  President  Johii=oii. 


ChriBtian  CoQservatojr 

Feb.,  9,    ^927 


Lincoln  Helps  a  Little  Girl 
Earn  Missionary  Money 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  little  girl 
in  a  little  town  in  New  York  State. 

She  lived  with  her  father  and  her  mother 
and  her  brothers  in  a  real  old-fashioned, 
homey  home,  where  guests  liked  to  come. 
One  of  the  guests  who  liked  to  conic  was  the 
great  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  little  girl  was  always 
very  happy  when  he  came,  and  she  used  to 
like  to  sit  in  his  lap  and  talk  to  him.  She 
called  him  "Uncle  Abe,"  and  he  often  call- 
ed her  "Sissie,"  though  her  real  name  was 
Julia. 

One  time,  when  the  President  was  visit- 
ing at  Julia's  home,  Julia  was  counting  the 
money  in  her  missionary  box.  Mr.  Lincoln 
watched  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked, 
"What  are  you  doing  over  there?" 

"I'm  counting  my  missionary  money, 
Uncle  Abe,"  replied  Julia. 

Mr.  Lincoln  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  pulled  out  something  and  held  it  toward 
Julia.    Julia  drew  back  her  box. 

"Oh,  no,  I  can't  take  that,  Uncle  Abe," 
she  said  earnestly.  "I  have  to  earn  all  the 
money  I   put  in  this  box." 

The  next  day,  when  he  was  ready  to  start 
for  the  train,  he  said  to  Julia,  "I  wonder 
if  you  couldn't  walk  down  to  the  depot  with 
me,  Julia?" 

As  they  started  down  the  street  together, 
Abraham  Lincoln  shifted!  his  valise  to  the 
other  hand.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  valise 
with  two  handles. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  you 
could  help  me  carry  by  valise?  It's  pretty 
heavy." 

Julia  took  hold  of  one  of  the  handles, 
and  they  carried  it  between  them  all  the 
way  to  the  depot,  talking  gayly  as  they 
went.  At  the  depot  the  President  took 
the  valise,  and  pulled  a  shining  coin  out 
of  his  pocket,  holding  it  out  to  the  little 
girl. 

"There,  Julia,"  he  said,  "now  you've  earn- 
ed your  missionary  money." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Uncle  Abe!" 

An  then  he  went  away  on  the  train, 
and  Julia  ran  home  with  the  shining  coin 
clutched  tight  in  her  hand.  She  thought 
it  was  the  very  brightest  penny  she  had 
ever  seen,  and  she  hurried  to  put  it  into 
the  missionary  box,  where  it  would  be  safe 
and  sound. 

The  next  Sunday,  at  Sunday  school,  the 
mirsionary  boxes  were  opened. 

"How  much  money  did  you  have  in  your 


missionary  box,  Julia?"  asked  the  superin- 
tendent. 

"Eighty-two  cents,"  answered  the  little 
girl,  without  any  hesitation. 

"Are  you  sure  that  was  all  you  had? 
Where  did  this  come  from?"  she  was  asked 
and  she  saw  ^the  bright  penny  that  the 
President  had  given  her. 

"Oh,  that's  the  money  Uncle  Abe  gave 
me!"  she  answered  eagerly.  "I  earned  it 
helping  him  carry  his  valise." 

The  .shining  coin  was  a  $5  gold  piece,  and 
this  is  a  true  story  of  how  Abraham  Lincoln 
helped  a  little  girl  tc  earn  her  missionary 
money.  I  know  that  it  is  true,  because  the 
little  girl,  who  is  a  little  girl  no  longer,  told 
me  the  story  herself— Exchange. 


The  Truants 


/  By  Jessica  Pryse  Arthur 
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Wlu'ii  the  apples  -would  be  out  of  the  \\ay 
next  month,  the  fat  pi.is  in  the  clover  juis- 
ture,  now  wallowinj?  anions  rotten  apples 
and  ears  of  coin,  would  be  tiiriieil  into 
bacon,  ham  —  sut{ai-(iii  ed  and  liiekory- 
smoked — and  into  stone  crocks  of  snowy 
loaf  lard.  There  -woiihl  be  kegs  of  salt  pork 
in  brine,  and  strings  of  sausage  sewed  up 
in   cheesecloth    bags. 

Next,  the  two-year-old  steers  and  niue- 
moiiths-old  calves  wiudd  be  attended  to.  The 
combination  of  sweet  milk,  Jiuliaii  corn, 
and  clover  lia.\',  made  (he  meats  of  the  inn 
famous   for   miles   around. 

That  morning  the  children  were  walking 
with  lagging  steps,  headed  for  the  log 
schoolhoiise  down  the  Jxiver  l\oad.  Bill,\- 
was  kicking  up  clouds  of  dust  and  going  out 
of  his  way  to  wade  through  ohl  mud  luiddles 
ill  low  places.  He  was  wearing  for  the  first 
time  his  new  red-topped,  brass-toed  boots, 
'j'hey  were  several  inches  too  kuig.  as  were 
Sally's,  also.  The  cobbler  had  been  on  his 
rounds,  and  had  spent  two  weeks  at  the 
inn.  iSall.v  was  devoutly  thankful  that  Billy 
always  ^\dre  out  his  yearly  boots  by  next 
barefoot  time.  If  he  had  merely  outgrown 
them,  she  might  have  fallen  heir  to  Billy's 
boots.     As   it  was,  .she,  too,  had  new  shoes. 

"Billy-boy."  she  was  saying  just  now, 
".\du  are  making  your  new  boots  look  old. 
^\'hat  will  luiilhcr  sa.\?  Just  see  how  mine 
shine,  and  hear  them  sipieak  like  little  mice 
in  the  eoiucrib  of  nights." 

"If  I  don't  muddy  niy  own  boots,  the  big 
boys  at  school  will  throw  mnd  on  them.  O 
Sally,  I  just  liate  to  be  shut  u])  in  school 
this  nice  day.  Those  benches  are  so  high 
my  feet  dangle  all  day,  and  they  get  as 
iniekly  as  the  needles  in  Anne's  strawberry 
I'lnery    cushion." 

Bill.v  came  close  to  Sally,  and  whispered 
in  her  car,  '"Sally,  let's  not  go  to-day." 


day  instead  of  Friday.  The 
schoolmaster  is  .so  bii.sy  with  the 
big  boys  playing  'hare  and 
hounds'  in  aiilhiiu'tic  classes, 
and  talking  about  .sipiare  roots — 
all  the  roots  I  e\-er  saw  were 
riiiiiid — I  dale  say  he  will  not 
(  \(ii   miss  us.     He  often   forgexs 
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'\\'hat   do   >ou    mean,    Billy?" 


Sally  was  ama/.i'd  and   rather  frightened. 
"Let's  go  iiultiiig  just  as  if  it  were  Satui 


Sall.N'  followed  with  some  mis- 
givings. Yet  the  sky  was  very  blue;  the 
trees  were  showering  multicolored  leaves; 
the  gray  sipiirrels  were  chattering;  and 
the  ac  11  us  and  soft-shell  ]iick-ir.\-  nuts  were 
dropping.  A\'iio  could  help  being  happy  in 
a  wiuld  of  such  gay  color? 

Deep  into  the  woods  Went  the  children, 
talking  hajipily  of  many  things.  They  came 
to  a  ])urliiig  brook  trickling  from  a  cold 
spring  to  the  river.  They  gathered  and  ate 
a  handful  of  crisj)  and  bily  w  ater  cress.  It 
was  then  that  they  heard  the  snapping  of 
dry  twigs  and  the  tremendous  crackling  of 
fallen  leaves,  as  if  some  great  beast  weie 
walking  in  the  forest. 

Sally  clung  close  to  Billy  in  tei mr.  Billy 
put  his  arm  around  the  trembling  shoulders 
of  his  little  sister.  Suddi'iily  fear  was 
turned  into  the  greatest  joy.  Around  tlie 
granite  bowlder  came  a  gray  mule.  It  was 
.(esse,  brother  Jim's  own  animal,  and 
astride  his  back,  his  long  legs  reaching 
almost  to  the  ground,  was  none  other  than 
the  young  man  they  loved  very  dearly  in- 
deed, the  steady  Boarder  at  their  homo. 
He  was  returning  from  a  trij)  to  the  next 
County  by  a  short  cut  through  the  river 
woods. 

"Whoa,  whoa,  .Jesse,  ■whoa."  ho  called  h\ 
a  great  \(iiee.  ''\^'hat  ha\e  we  here':'  I 
wonder  if  by  any  chance  I  have  mislaid  a 
da.\',  and  is  this  Saturday,  instead  of  Fri- 
day T' 

"No,  sir,  it  is  only  Friday."  Billy's  cars 
were  bigiiining  to  match  in  color  the  red 
tops  of  the  new  boots.  "You  see,  sir,  we — 
we — we" —  he  could  get  no  farther  in  his 
embarrassment. 

"AVe  are  playing  truant,  sir,"  piped  x:p 
little  Sall.v  very  frankly. 

The  Boarder  said  nothing.  He  looked 
lirst  at  one  small  figure  and  then  at  the 
other.  Then  he  dismounted  ami  tied  Jesse 
by  the  halter  to  a  sapling.  Jesse  stretched 
his  long  neck  for  a  succulent  titbit,  a  bite 
of  hor.seweed  stalk,  and  promptly  forgot 
all  his  troubles  in  the  delectable  flavor  of 
the  morsel.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  perfect 
bliss. 

"Be  seated,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
court."  The  Boarder  chose  a  flat  stone  for 
himself   and   wa\ed   the   eiilpi  its   to   similar 


stones.  "Oyez,  oyoz.  oyez!  Tlie  honorable 
(■ourt  is  now  in  session.  Proeeod  witli  the 
statement  of  the  ease,  ])hiintilf  tor  tlie  de- 
fendant."  Gravely  the  judj^e  listened  to  the 
statement  of  the  ease. 

'J'he  ehildicn  ttdd  of  the  temptation  of  tlie 
Indian  siinnuer  day.  They  sjioko  of  the  ob- 
noxious scpiaie  i'(K)t  and  "hare  and  hounds" 
in  the  big  boys'  arithmetie  elass.  They  eoui- 
]»lained  of  the  liiyh  \o'^  benches.  The 
Boaider  gave  judgment. 

"The  eouit  rules  that  it  is  a  sin  and  a 
crime  to  play  tiuant.  Tliat  fact  is  estab- 
lished by  all  precedent,  and  is  undisi)uted. 
I  sentence  the  prisoners  to  rei  ite  their  les- 
sons to  me  in  person,  using  this  courtroom 
as  schoolroom.  Before  proceeding  to  carry 
out  this  sentence,  I  will  put  the  culjirits 
under  outli  ne\er  to  let  it  recur.  Do  you 
solemnly  promise  never  again  to  play  truant 
from  your  duty?  Answer  by  raising  your 
right  hands.  So  be  it.  In  tlie  futuie,  all 
through  all  our  lives,  we  vow  by  all  that 
is  right  and  ludy  never  to  be  ab.sent  when 
the  roll  of  duty  is  called — duty  to  our.sclves, 
to  our  parents,  to  our  neighbors,  to  the 
great  country  of  the  United  States  of 
America!     So  be  it.    Amen." 

Then  the  Boarder  changed  from  a  grave 
and  revercnil  jiulge  into  the  great  boy  he 
was.  He  led  Jesse  to  the  spring  to  drink. 
He  cut  with  his  knife  a  huge  pile  of  horse- 
weed  for  him  to  eat.  The  cliildieii  mean- 
while were  busily  studying  their  spelling  list 
and  Kiikland'.s  grammar,  a  book  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Boarder  himself.  The 
Boarder  heard  them  spell,  and  explained 
about  the  cases  of  nouns. 

''I  wish  yon  were  our  really  schoolmaster, 
sir,"  timidly  sjioke  Sally,  with  lo\e  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  finished  reciting.  The  Boarder 
laid  his  hand  on  her  elfin  locks. 

"I  should  like  to  teach,  were  the  pu|)ils 
at  hand  so  willing  to  learn  from  me,  little 
Sally;     yet    I    think   many    thoughts    better 

icib      LUitiLU^ill.      iui       tl      v\iiilt-.         Tiieic      JC3      a 

little  flower  which  the  fJermans  call  a 
summer  narrcn.  It  is  a  silly  little  flower, 
because  it  wakes  up  on  warm  day  in  Feb- 
ruary. It  thinks  it  is  summer,  you  see, 
and  blooms.  But  the  weather  changes  and 
it  shivers,  because,  you  see,  it  is  really  only 
winter.  The  little  summer  fool  has  to  suffer. 
All  summer  fools  suffer.  I  sometimes  think 
I  am  a  summer  narren,  Sally."  The  gaunt 
young  face  fell  for  a  inomcnt  into  strangely 
sad  lines,  which  quickly  passed  away,  how- 
ever, and  the  man  became  again  a  jolly  big 
boy. 

The  Boarder  and  Billy  went  into  the  dee]i 
woods  to  luiiit  a  persimmon  tree.  Sally  s<'t 
a  flat  stone  for  a  table,  using  oak  and  maple 
leaves  as  dishes.  The  two  pails  held  an 
ainjile  meal.  There  was  a  jug  of  rich  milk 
and  two  mugs.  There  were  two  quarters  of 
mince  pie  and  two  of  pumpkin.  There  were 
slices  of  salt-rising  bread  and  yellow  butter, 
and  wedges  of  marble  cake  and  nioi.st  apjile- 
sauce  cake.  The  Boarder,  returning,  heaped 
u])  a  centi'i'piece  of  persimmons  and  ivory 
hickory   nuts. 

"Learn  a  lesson,  fellow  truants,"  mused 
the  Boaider,  "from  the  jiuekery  persimmon. 
In  its  youth  it  is  beautiful,  but  of  a  jiecul- 
iarly  trying  disposition.  Yet  it  learns  a 
lesson  from  life  and  adversity,  that  is,  the 
frost.  In  its  old  age,  its  skin  becomes 
wrinkled  and  leathery,  but  it  loses  its  bad 
temper.  It  learns  how  to  refrain  from  in- 
tolerant things,  and  gets  along  Mith  people." 

WliiU'  they  were  feasting,  the  sun  high 
overhead,  the  table  talk  turned  to  the  Bible. 
On  the  malujgany  center  table,  at  home, 
brought  along  the  wilderness  trail,  many 
years  before,  was  the  huge  family  Bible, 
wherein  were  recoriled  all  the  births  of 
the  Big  Family,  starting  with  .Jim  aud  end- 
ing with  the  Alterthouglits,  Billy  and  Sally. 
Every  evening  the  Boarder  Avould  sit,  face 
in  hands,  as  his  elbows  rested  uijon  the  big 


Book,  while  he  read.  Sometimes  the  Boarder 
would  chuckle  as  he  read.  Now  Billy  asked 
him  why  he  and  nobody  else  ever  smiled 
when   reading  the  Bible. 

"Because,  boy,  1  am  a  summer  narren, 
you  know.  To  me  the  Bible  is  full  of  very 
pleasant  and  cheerful  things.  It  is  a  human 
Book,  as  well  as  a  holy  Book.  When  you 
and  little  Sally  here  are  two  pleasant  old 
persimmons,  and  your  Boarder  has  passed 
beyond  the  smiling  aud  the  weejiing,  all  the 
peojile  will  know  that  the  Bible  means  for 
us  to  be  liajipy  as  ivell  as  re^■erent.  The 
Bible  people  are  just  folks.  'J'liey  sin,  and 
are  sorry,  as  you  are  about  playing  truant 
to-day.  Tlu'y  make  mistakes,  aud  they  suf- 
fer for  them.  And  here  is  what  you  had 
better  not  mention  until  you  are  old  per- 
simmons.    There   is   fun   in  the   Bible." 

This  was  a  new  and  strange  idea  to  the 
children.  They  stared  in  amazed  silence. 
Fun? 

"Wouldn't  you  call  it  funny  if  old  gray 
,Icssc  tuiiied  ariHiiul  aud  talked  to  me?" 
The  children  laughed  at  the  droll  picture. 
"There!"  cried  the  Boaider,  "I  have  proved 
my  point.  That  will  do  for  this  time. 
Never  forget  that  the  Bible  is  the  greatest 
human  document  ever  given  by  Cod  to  man. 
Head   it   every   day   of   your   lives." 

Then  the  Boarder  changed  the  trend  of 
the  conversation  to  his  own  boyhood. 

"Our  house,  the  first  year  across  the  Ohio, 
had  only  three  sides.  The  south  wall  wa« 
iioii  est,  as  old  Julius  CVesar  used  to  say 
when  he  got  through  with  an  enemy  town. 
The  south  Avail  was  not  there.  In  front  of 
the  south  side  was  a  bonlire  of  long  logs 
to  keep  us  warm  on  our  leaf  beds.  A  wild 
grapevine  .'shaded  that  side   in  the  summer. 

"By  the  way,  children,  I  am  just  return- 
ing from  collecting  my  pay  for  a  surveying 
job.  I  used  a  wild  grapevine  as  a  line, 
and  it  worked  well.  I  lode  up  to  the  Welsh- 
man's door  to-day,  and  when  he  appeared  I 
said:  'Ilowily,  I)a\y  .lohii  Joues.  I'm  like 
the  old  Dutch  pais(Ui  when  he  married 
folks,  lie  held  out  his  hand,  like  this,  and 
he  said,  sez  he:  "The  yob  ist  done  alreaty. 
Now  I  vants  mine  money."  '  DaAy  John  paid 
me  off  immediatel.v .  'Ihose  Welsh  jieople 
have  good  brains,  and  he  saw  the  point  of 
my  stoiy  at  once." 

The  Boarder  was  cutting  off  saplings 
with  hi.j  kiilfc  wh:!.  h,  tc.lhcd.  Ko-.r  Ii,; 
proceeded  to  make  a  model  of  his  old-time 
little  house  with  no  south  wall. 

Farly  in  the  afternoon  the  three  jirodigals 
turned  their  way  homeward,  all  astride  old 
Jesse  mule.  Once  he  turned  his  head  to  see 
his  curious  load,  and  Sally  hoped  he  would 
begin  to  talk  like  the  Bible  mule,  but  his 
only  vocabulary  was  "He-haw,"  uttered 
yjlaintlvely  when  the  inn  and  his  stable  came 
into  view. 

By  that  time  the  jogging  had  sent  Sally 
into  a  curious  world  of  sleep,  populated  by 
old-lady  and  gentleman  ])ersiinmons  all 
a.stride  talking  mules.  The  Boarder  laid 
the  little  sU'ciier  down  in  the  barrel-stave 
haiiiiuock  and  tucked  his  long  coat  over  her. 
Billy  skipped  off  to  his  chcues, 

At  the  supjier  table  both  children  were 
in  their  places.  No  comment  whatever  was 
made  on  the  day.  The  Boarder  shook  his 
head  at  the  children,  which  meant  not  to 
talk  about  it.  That  night  the  schoolmaster 
came  o\Tr  to  the  Literary  Society.  I'^vi- 
dently  he  had  not  even  noticed  that  the 
children  had  been  absent. 

For  years  afterwards  the  secret  was 
locked  in  three  faithful  breasts.  But  in 
the  after  lives  of  Billy  aud  Sally,  whenever 
the  roll  was  called  by  Schoolmaster  Duty, 
they  were  ready  to  answer. 


New   Lincoln    Story. 

A  Washingtonlan  who  was  a  mere 
boy  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war  recently  related  a  small  Incident 
that  is  as  typical  of  Lincoln  as  any 
of  the  thousands  of  others  that  have 
gone  before.  This  man  had  enlisted 
In  the  first  regiment  enrolled  In  thd 
capital  city.  The  recruits  had  been 
drawn  up  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  and 
reviewed  by  th<^  president  and  his  sec- 
retary of  war,  Mr.  Seward.  These  two 
dignitaries  passed  down  the  line  of 
troops  and  as  they  passed  the  man 
who  now  relates  the  Incident,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  remarked : 

"Seward,  I  suppose  there  are  a  hun- 
dred men  in  these  ranks  who  could 
hold  your  job  or  mine." 


CENTRIFUGAL    FORCE. 

Abl«  Dissertation  lu  u  Stace  Coach  Which 
Mr.  Llnooln  Kemeiubered. 
"I  Bee  that  Col.  Thomas  Nelson,  of 
TeiTe  Haute,  is  dead,"  i-eeenlly  re- 
marked A.  M.  Murphy  to  a  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat reporter.  "NeJson  belouged  to 
that  class  of  iiidi\idiials  to  whom  the 
growing  generation  invariably  refer  ao 
gentlemen  of  the  'old  school.' 

"Col.  Nelson  jiossessed  a  rich  fund 
of  humor  and  he  enjoyed  telling  a  stor^' 
just  as  well  if  the  joke  were  on  him  as 
when  the  other  fello\v  caught  it. 

"At  an  old  settlers'  meeting  in  Terre 
Haute  in  1S85  Col.  Nelson  related  a 
story  about  his  first  meeting  with 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  in  the  an- 
tebellum days  of  stage  coachea.  One 
morning  the  stag-e  arrived  at  Terre 
Haute  from  Paris,  111.,  and  stopped  at 
the  Clai'k  house,  the  principalhotei  in 
the  city  in  those  days,  and  among  the 
passeng-ers  wiis  a  long,  lanky  indivld-  ' 
ual,  who,  after  partaking  of  breakfast, 
resumed  his  journey  to  Indianapolis. 
Col.  Nelson  was  one  of  the  passengers 
and  on  the  way  endeavoired  to  scrape  an 
acquaintance  v^ith  the  lankj'^-looking 
passenger.  The  latter  told  several  fun- 
ny stories  in  the  course  of  their  ratiher 
tedious  journey'.  Neverthelts3  the 
colonel  took  his  fellow-passenger  for 
some  green  countj-y  merchant  on  his 
way  to  Indiana]X)li.s  to  replenish  his 
stock  of  groceries,  hardware,  etc.  The 
colonel  also  talked  very  learaedly  and 
soon  the  stranger  was  gazing  upon  him 
in  a  manner  that  e\ideutly  betokened 
admiration  of  the  great  wisdom  of  his 
traveling  companion. 

"Arriving   at   their  destination     the 
colonel  put  -up  at  the  principal  hotel,  j 
and  after  making  an  elaborate   toilet  | 
made  his  way  to  the  hotel  office.     There 
he  observed  his  fellow-passenger,  the 
central  figure  of  a  group  of  gentlemen, 
most  of  whom  were  \s'ell  known  to  the 
colonel.     Stepping  up  to  the  clerk  he 
inquired  as  to  the  identity  of  the  tall 
individual,  and  his  eye  was  g'uided  by 
the  finger  of  the  clerk  to  the  open  regis- 
ter, where  he  read :  'A.  Lincoln,'  written 
in  a  bold  hand.      A  coating  of  moisture 
oozed  through  the  pores  of  the  colonel's 
countenance;    he    \vas    thunderstxuck, 
dumfounded,  and  liastJJy  calling- for  his 
'carpetiiaok'  sought  quarters  elsewhere. 
"In    ISiU   the    (riciKlri  of  Col.  Nelson 
suceee^^^led  in  -securing  an  apjiointment 
for  him,  and  (iov.  Moiton,  who  was  in 
\V;i-shii;gton,    tcK'j;i-a[ihcd    the    colonel 
(o  come  on,  and  \\  hen  he  arrived  at  the 
ca|jital  he  was  told  lliat  he  wfiuld  ]}rob- 
ably    be    ajjpointed    minister  to  Chili. 
\Vhen  he  made  his  call  u]>on  the  presi- 
dent it  was  \\  ith  the  hope  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln  would   not  recognize   in  him   tlie 
stage-coach   passenger  who  had  aired' 
his  erudition  during  the  journey  of  a 
few  3e«rs  before. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  greeted  him  cordially, 
;ind  after  untifying  him  of  his  appoint- 
ment and  expifssing  the  hoix?  that  he 
would  accept,  looked  at  the  colonel 
witti  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
said:  'Col.  Nelson,  do  you  know  I  have 
often  thought  of  jour  talk  on  cen- 
ti-ifugal  force  during  the  stage-coach 
ride?  Now,  colonel,  1  am  g"oing  to  toss 
you  away  olY  to  Chili.'  "  —  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  /J^?^ 


A  New  Story  of  Lincoln.  /C/^ 
I  How  Genera  I  Tbouius  T.  Eckert,  for- 
mer bead  of  I  he  Western  Union  Tele 
graph  comimny,  nearly  lost  his  com 
mission  during  the  civil  war  was  relat 
ed  on  the  witness  stand  during  the 
trial  in  New  York  of  the  contest  over 
the  general's  will.  The  Itev  James 
Veit  of  New  York  (luoted  General 
Eckert  as  saying  in  18(>2: 

"When  i  was  an  oilki'r  In  charge  of 
the  telegraph  l)ureau  with  the  rank  of 
captJilu  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  call- 
ed uie  to  his  ollice.  He  told  me  he  had 
received  advice  that  I  was  not  attend- 
ing to  my  duties  and  that  my  dismissal 
had  been  written  out. 

"While  I  was  standing  speechless 
before  him  I  felt  a  band  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  some  one  said:  '1  vouch  for 
, Captain  Eckert.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  go  to  his  office  several  times,  and  I 
always  found  lam  there." 

"It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  Stanton 
broke  the  silence.  'I  apologize  to  Cap- 
tain Eckert,'  be  said." 


W-'  Judge   Baldwin    of   Callfornl^,  an  old  and 
^highly    r'^spectable    and    secate    gentlemau, 
s  called  on  Gen.  Hallechiand,  presuming  upon 
A  familiar  acquaintance  in  Californda  a  (ew 
I  years  previously,  solicited  a  pass  outside  of 
•■'the  fe<feral  lines  to  see  a  brother  In  Virginia, 
.  not  thinking  [hat  lie  would  meet  with  a  re- 
'  fusal,  as  both  his  brother  and  himself  wer« 
'  good  union  men.     "  We  have  been  deceived 
too  often,"  said  Gen.  HalUck,  "  and  I  regret 
I   can't   grant    it.  '     Judge   B.  then  went  to 
Staniton    and    was   briefly    disposed    of   with 
the  same  result.     Finally  he  obtained  an  in- 
terview  with   Lincoln   and   stated    his  case. 
"  Have    you   applied    to   Gen.   Halleck?"   In- 
quired the  president.     "  And  met  with  a  flat 
refusal,"  said  Jud^e  B.j   "  Then  you  must  see 
Stanton."  continued  the  president.     "  I  have, 
and    with    the   same  result,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  Old  Abe,  with  a  smile  of 
good   humor,    "  1   can   do   nothing;-  for  you 
must  know  that  I  have  very  little  Influence 
with  this  administration."   /  j*  A  O 


;\f 


Another  UHCOLN  stquy.  ^  ^<,  ^ 

>-W  Abe>»  Preml»e»  Were  rixod  Up 
>•''     tn  Hla  Abaei^oe  and  the  Results, 

';  "I  never  had  the  pleasure,"  remarked 
Secretary  Morton  to  a  representative  of 
the  Washington  Star,  "of  any  near  or 
particular  acquaintance  with  Abraham  j 
Lincoln.  I  have  tiad  him  described  to  me 
often,  however,  by  men  cloae  to  him, 
and  who  knew  him  well.  Aa  everybody 
Is  aware,  Lincoln  was  a  man  of  humor 
rather  than  wit;  fond  of  a  good  story  and 
a  good  laugh.  Lincoln  was  not  an  or- 
derly man,  and  paid  no  vast  heed  to 
things  abput  him.  If  he  had  owned  a. 
lawn  It  would  probabl^r  have  struggled! 
through  life  unmown;  and  a  gate  on  one 
hinge  struck  Lincoln  as  being  Just  an 
good  a  gate  as  if  It  owned  two.  In  good 
truth  unless  men  have  romanced  beyond 
reason,  Uneoln  was  a  bit  shiftless.  His 
fences  were  apt  to  be  down,  and  many  a 
matter  needed  doing  about  the  home  of 
Llncbln.  I  recall  a  story  of  the  great 
president  which  Richardson,  once  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  house  from  IlUnoia 
and  a  great  friend  of  Lincoln,  told  me. 

"  'We,  Lincoln  and  I,  had  been  away 
on  the  circuit  together,'  said  Richardson. 
"The  Judges  and   lawyers  traveled   from 
county  to  county  in  those  days)  the  for- 
mer to  hold  court,  and  the  latter  to  try 
what  cases  they  had  and  pick  up  others. 
Lincoln  and  I  had  been  away  for  some 
weeks,    and    one    afternoon    toward    the 
close  of  an  early  summer's  day  we  Vode 
into    Springfield,    where    Lincoln    lived. 
His  yard  and  the  scene  about  the  house 
•had  been,  when  he  left,  a  bit  disreputa- 
ble.   The  fence  needed  mendlfig;  the  yard 
lacked  cleaning  up;  the  house  wanted  a  ' 
coat  of  paint;  some  of  the  windows  ex-  I 
hibited  a  broken  pane,  while  odd  and  Irrl-  | 
tating  bunches  of  brambles    and  clumps  I 
of  locust  shoots  cried  for  the  scythe  and  | 
bushhook.    This  was  the  condition  when 

■  Lincoln  left.  Bu^  during  his  absence 
Mrs.  Lincoln  had  Instituted  a  campaign 

■  of  her  own.  As  we  drove  up  to  the  place 
►  we  found  the  fence  repaired;  the  yard 
'■  mown  and  clean;  every  pane  of  glass  was 
'In,  and  the  house  glistened  and  shown' 
!  In  a  coat  of  white  paint.    Mrs.  Lincoln 

herself  stood  In  the  front  door  to  enjoy 
the  effect  of  all  this  order  and  restoration 
on  her  husband.  But  on  this  occasion  he 
held  the  middle  of  the  road  and  looked 

■.coldly  on  the  house  and  his  wife,  as  one 
who  did  not  ,recognijie  either.  He  made 
as  If  he  wanted  to  go  by.  Just  opposite 
the  gate,  however,  he  pulled  up  his  horse, 
and,  with  a  face  gi-ave  enough,  bar  a 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  bowed  with  great  po- 
liteness to  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  said:  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  madam,  but  can  you  tell 
me- who  lives  here?" 

"  •  "Send  your  horses  to  the  barn  and 
you  and  Mr.  Richardson  come  In.  I'll 
show  you  who  lives  here,"  responded  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  with  Just  a  trace  of  nettle  In  her 

^  tone.    And  Honest  Old  Abe  went !».'  "    v"" 


A    Story    of   Lincoln. 

The  First  Corps,  commanded  by  Qenera] 
OReytJolds,  was  reviewed  by  t'he  President  on 
a' beautiful  plain  at  the  north  of  the  Poto- 
j  -mao  Cre6k,  about  eight  miles  from  Hooker's 
>-b«adquarter8.  We  rode  thither  In  an  ambu- 
,]ance  over  a  rough  corduroy  road,  and,  aa 
we  passed  over  some  of  tl^e  more  dlfflcuU 
portions  qf  the  jolting  way,  the  ambulanca 
driver,  who  sat  well  in  front,  occasionally 
let  fly  a  volley  of  suppressed  oaths  at  his 
Wild   teani   of  six   mules,    Finally  Mr.   Lin- 
coln, leaning  forward,  tpuche<J  the  man  on 
tho  shoulder  and  said : 

"Excuse  me,'  my  friend,  are  you  an  Epis- 
Qopalian?" 

The  man.  greatly  startled,  looked  round 
aind  replied:  "- 

,    "No,  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  Methodist." 
,  "Well,"  sa.td  Lincoln,  "I  thought  you  must 
be  an  EplsQopallan,  because  you  awear  just 
Hke    Governor    Seward,_wbQ    Is    a    ehuroh 
warden."  t   0  )  J" 

The  driver  swore  no  more.— Century. 


Anotbor  Litacoln  Story. 

ihvm  the  DoaUm  Herald. 
President  Liocolu's  weakaesa  was  for  tell- 
ing luuuy  storljBS,  some  pretty  broad  in  their 
tone.  He  once  made  a  joke  about  the  weak 
ness  of  his  Secretary  of  iState.  "1  think  you 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Kpiacopal  church," 
he  eald  to  a  visitor,  "you  sweir  so  liko 
Seward."  c-(3-<ir{ 


AN    UNPUBLISHED    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    STORY 

Use  It  hi    Your  February  Advertising 


That  honest  Abe 
could,  upon  occasion, 
play  Dorothy  Dix  is 
evidenced  by  a  new 
story  which  recently 
came  to  hght  in  Wash- 
ington, Illinois,  near 
some  of  the  county  seat 
towns  where  Abe  prac- 
ticed law  as  a  circuit 
riding  lawyer. 

It  was  at  one  of  these 
county  seat  towns  that 
a  middle-aged  mother 
sought  out  his  advice. 
"Mister  Lincoln.  ni)' 
man  and  mu  ha\c  nine 
daughters  bm  little  else. 
Several  of  these  jic  of 
marriageable  age,  but 
not  one  ot  them  has 
captured  a  husband.  If 
the  oldest  don't  get  one,  how  can  we 
expect  the  next  and  the  next  and  the  next 
to  get  men  of  their  own?  It's  more  than 
we  can  do  supporting  them.  Our  girls 
be  just  as  good  looking  as  any  in  the 
neighborhood  appears  to  me  like." 

Lincoln  agreed  that  the  girl  looked 
very  strong  and  healthy  and  that  she  had 
an  uncommonly  pretty  face  and  dispo- 
sition. But  there  the  pleasing  attributes 
stopped,  for  the  child  was  the  most 
hideously  garbed  girl  he  had  seen  in 
many  a  day.  He  was  no  believer  in  the 
fine  feathers,  but  he  thought  it  a  sin  to 
abuse  the  looks  gi\en  a  person  by  her 
Maker. 

He  then  asked  the  mother  just  how 
many  pelts  her  husband  had  ready  for 
the  trip  some  one  of  the  settlement's 
wagon  owners  would  soon  be  taking  to 
Chicago.  She  boasted  that  he  owned  fif- 
teen  times   as   many   pelts   as   any   other 


man  in  the  whole  set- 
tlement. Abe  ordered 
that  mother  to  select 
the  finest  and  most  per- 
fectly matched  pelts  in 
the  whole  load  and 
fashion  them  into  the 
most  becoming  fur  coat 
she  knew  how  to  make 
and  then  to  fashion  a 
toque  of  the  finest  pelts, 
to  match,  with  enough 
of  the  fur  left  to  edge 
her  boots  and  the  tops 
of  her  mittens.  To  top 
It  all,  lie  dug  into  his 
t.trpct  bag  and  brought 
forth  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  golden  pheas- 
ant feathers  e\er  seen. 
One  he  bade  them 
fasten  to  the  fur  toque 
as  an  ornament,  while  the  other  was  to 
lie  across  the  girl's  breast,  the  feather 
topping  off  the  luxuriant  fur. 

When  he  sent  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  on  their  way,  he  asked  that  the 
former  report  back  to  him  on  his  next 
trip  through  their  settlement. 

But  before  he  had  time  to  return  north 
again,  he  was  .it  an  inn  one  evening  in 
Springfield  when  he  learned  that  a  newly 
wedded  pair  had  arrived  at  the  inn  and 
that  a  sort  of  ball  or  shindig  was  to  be 
given  in  their  honor.  He  was  not  hard  to 
persuade,  when  the  bridal  pair  rose  to 
shake  the  hands  of  all  those  attending 
the  party,  to  come  forward  and  greet 
them.  It  was  one  of  Abe's  happiest  mo- 
ments when  he  discovered  that  this  was 
the  girl  whose  fur  coat  had  turned  the 
trick  and  earned  a  proposal  of  marriage 
from  one  of  the  adjoining  settlement's 
finest  young  men. 
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WEEK    BY    WEEK 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LINCOLN 

In  each  laaue  of  tha  Week  By  Week  from  boy- 
hood to  hi*  death.  Save  each  copy.  You  will  hava 
anecdotes  and  illiutrationg  that  when  put  t0K«th«r 
will  give  you  a  very  wonderful  atory  of  the  lifa  of 
tha  immoital  aavior  of  our  country. 


HOW  LINCOLN  I'ACIFIEI) 

DISAPPOINTED   OFFICE 

SEEKERS 

A  gentleman  states  in  a  Chicago  journ- 
al: "In  the  winter  of  18G4,  after  serving- 
three  years  in"  the  Union  army,  and  be- 
ing honuiahiy  tlischarged,  I  made  ap- 
plication for  the  post  sutlf^rship  at  Point 
Lookout.  My  father  bein.t>'  interested,  we 
made  application  to  Mr.  Stanton,  then 
Secretary  of  War. 

"We  obtained  an  audience,  and  were 
usherc-d  into  the  pierence  of  the  most 
pompous  man  1  ever  met.  As  I  entered 
he  waved  his  hand  for  mo  to  stop  at  a 
given  distance  from  him,  anti  then  put 
these  questions,  viz: 

"  'Did  you  serve  three  years  in  the 
army?' 

"'I  did,  sir.' 

"'Were  you  honorably  discharged"." 

"  'I  was,  sir.' 

".'Let  me  see  your  discharge.' 

"I  gftve  it  to  him.  He  looked  it  over, 
then  said: 

".'Were  you  ever  wounded?' 
.,  "I  told  him  yes,  at  the  battle  of  Wil-: 
lianisburg.  May  5,  18G1. 

"He  then  said:  'I  think  we  can  give 
this  position  to  a  soldier  who  has  lost  an 
arm  or  leg,  he  being  more  deserving'; 
and  he  then  said  I  looked  hearty  and 
healthy  enough  to  serve  three  years 
more.  He  would  not  give  me  a  chance  to 
argue  my  case. 

"The  audience  was  at  an  end.  He 
waved  his  hand  to  me.  I  was  then  dis- 
missed from  the  august  presence  of  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

"My  father  was  waiting  for  me  in  the 
hallway,  who  saw  by  my  countenance 
that  I  was  not  successful.  I  said  to  my 
father: 

"'Let  us  go  over  to  Mr.  Lincoln;  he 
may  give   us   more  satisfaction.' 

"He  said  it  would  do  nie  no  g(X)d,  but 
we  went  over.  Mr.  Lincoln's  reception 
room  was  full  of  ladie.-i  and  gentlemen 
when  we  entered,  and  the  scene  was  one 
I  shall  never  forget. 

"On  her  knees  was  a  woman  in  the 
agonies  of  despair,  with  tears  rolling- 
down  her  cheeks,  imploring  for  the  life 
of  her  son,  who  had  deserted  and  had 
been  coiideinned  to  be  shot.  I  heard  Mr. 
Lincoln  say: 

"  'Madam,  do  not  act  in  this  way,  it  is 
agony  to  me;  I  would  pardon  your  eon 


if  it  was  in  my  power,  but  there  must  be 
an  example  made  or  I  will  have  no  aimy.' 

"At  this  speech  the  woman  fainted. 
Lincoln  motioned  to  his  attendant,  who 
picked  the  woman  up  and  carried  her 
out.     All  in  the  room  were  tears. 

"But  now,  changing  the  scene  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  the  next 
applicant  for  favor  was  a  big  buxom 
Irish  womian,  who  stood  before  the  Pres- 
ident with  arms  akiml.o,  saying: 

"  'Mr.  Lincoln,  cant  I  sell  apples  on 
the  railroad  ? 

"Lincoln  said:  'Certainly,  madam,  you 
can  sell  all  you  wish. 

"But  she  said:  'You  must  give  me  a 
pass,  or  the  soldieis  will  not  let  me.' 

"Lincoln  then  wrote  a  few  lines  and 
gave  it  to  her,  who  said: 

"  'Thank  you,  sir;  Good  bless  you.' 

"This  shows  how  quick  and  clear  were 
all   this   man's   decisions. 

"I  stood  and  watched  him  for  two 
hours,  and  he  dismissed  each  case  as 
quickly  as  the  above,  with  satisfaction 
to  all. 

"My  turn  soon  came.  Lincoln  turned 
to  my  father  and  said: 

"  'Now,  gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  he 
as  quick  as  possible  with  your  business, 
as  it  is  growing  late.' 

"My  father  then  stepped  up  to  Lincoln 
and  introduced  me  to  him.  Lincoln  then 
said: 

"  'Take  a  seat,  gentlemen,  and  state 
your  business   as   cjuickly  as  possible.' 

"There  was  but  one  chair  by  Lincoln, 
so  he  niiotioned  my  father  to  sit,  while 
I  stood.  My  father  stated  the  business 
to  him  as  stated  above.     He  then  said: 

"'Have  you  seen  Mr.  Stanton?' 

"We  told  him  yes,  that  he  had  refused. 
He  (Mr.  Lincoln)  then  said: 

"'Gentlemen,  this  is  Mr.  Stanton's 
business;  I  cannot  interfere  with  him; 
ho  attends  to  all  these  matters  and  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  help  you.' 

"He  saw  that  we  were  disappointed, 
and  did  his  best  to  revive  our  spirits.  He 
succeeded  well  with  my  father,  who  was 
a  Lincoln  man,  and  who  was  a  ■  Luimh 
Republican. 

"Mr.   Lincoln  then  said: 

"'Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  tell  voii  what 
it  is;  I  have  thousands  of  ajiplications 
like  this  every  day,  but  we  cannot  satisfy 
all  for  this  reason,  that  these  position.s 
are  like  office  seekers — there  are  too 
many  pigs  for  the  tits.' 

"The  ladies  who  were  listening  to  the 
conversation  placed  their  hankeivhiefs 
to  their  faces  and  turned  away.  But 
the  joke  of  Old  Abe  put  us  all  in  a  good 
humor.  We  then  left  the  presence  of 
the  greatest  and  most  just  man  who  ever 
lived  to  fill  the  Presidential  chair." 


UmcOLHASU.. 


A  Kevr  liOtof  Anecdotes  About  tlie  Mar- 
tyr President. 

CorreBpon,deDce  ol  the  bpriiigtiuld  Republicun. 
Wasuikgton,  May  9,  ISTO. 

Now  that  the  relijiious  convictions  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  are  being  so  generally  discubsijd, 
everybody  seems  disposed  to  bring  up 
every  trLtie  in  evidence  pro  and  con.  Hav- 
ing my  mite  to  otter  in  proof  that  he  was 
not  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  1  take 
l);is  opportunity  of  doing  so,  though,  as 
will  be  seen,  it  is  only  a  mite. 

Foon  after  the  ivar  began,  while  calling 
on  Mi'6.  Sjiced,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  mother 
of  Mr.  James  Si)ecd,  ex- Attorney  General, 
I  noticed  a  cabinet  sized  photograph  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  hanging  in  the  parlor.  Be- 
ncatli  tlie  photogriii)h  was  written,  '  To 
Mrs.  Martha  Speed,  from  whom  I  received 
an  Oxford  Bible  thirty  years  ago."  It  was 
pigned  "  Abraliam  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  btates,"  and  6n  inquiry  Mrs. 
fc-peed  told  me  it  was  sent  to  lu'r  immedi- 
ately after  liis  inauguration.  This  shows 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  not  only  considered  the 
preecrit  one  of  value,  but  deserving  of  be- 
li.g  suiiably  acknowledged  at  a  time  when 
Lis  mind  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
tractid  condition  of  the  'country  foLowing 
liis  lirst  election,  and  when  his  renionibir- 
ing  a  gift  bestowed  so  many  years  back  wis 
in  itEelf  a  remarkable  tirciimstance. 

Writing  of  this  suggesiB  many  little 
anecdotes  connected  with  this  great  and 
good  nian  which  I  heaid  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence,  from  intimate  friends  of 
his  own,  some,  if  not  all  of  which,  have 
pever  been  pubJj^h(;U.  OiM»  6f  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Kentucky  friends,  for  whom  he 
cherished  a  warm  attaclunent,  used  fre- 
quently to  give  notes  of  introduction  to 
deserving  persons  who  wished  to  see  the 
I'res-idtnt,  whether  on  business  or  simply 
to  jay  their  respects  to  him  in  a  visit  of 
counepy.  To  notes  from  this  friend  he  al- 
w  aj  H  ]  aid  e];ecial  attention.  On  one  occasion 
two  ladies  were  thus  introduc  d.  "  So  you 
know  B — ,"paid  the  President, alter  shaking 
hands  with  them  ;  "  Did  he  eve;-  tell  you  I 
heli)ed  him  to  his  wife?"  The  ladies 
knew  nothing  of  it,  so  the  match-maker 
proceeded  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  afiair  in  his  liveliest  man- 
ner, ""iou  Pee,"  he  eaid,  "B — never 
could  get  a  chance  to  pop  ther  question 
because  the  lady's  father  was  always  in 
the  room  :  so  at  last  I  told  him  I'd  manage  it 
for  him,  and  the  next  time  he  called  I  went 
wi'h  liira.  1  knew  the  old  man  well,  and 
often  talked  politics  with  him,  but  as  both 
of  us  were  'S\  higs,  the  talk  was  never  very 
lively.  'Ihat  time  to  help  B —  I  turned 
Drniocrat,  and  the  old  man  got  so  excited 
that  B —  and  the  daughter  managed  to  slip 
out  on  the  back  ])orch  and  do  the  thing  up 
at  once."  'I'his  story,  relating  an  occur- 
ance  dated  back  some  twenty  odd  years, 
the  teJler  seemed  to  enjoy  as  much  as  at 
the  time  wljen  his  tenqiorary  change  of 
jioliticH  haFtened,  what  has  proved,  an  ex- 
ceedingly ha]ipy  marriage. 

Once  during  the  second  year  of  the  war 
it  was  Paid  that  a  certain  foreign  minister 
cfiijjilained  to  the  President  of  a  man  with 
a  hand-organ,  who  disturbed  him  at  all 
hours  by  grinding  music  in  front  of  his  res- 
idence. "  I'll  tell  you  what  to  dp,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "  speak  to  Stanton  about  it,  and 
tell  him  to  send  Baker  after  the  man.  Ba- 
ker will  steal  the  organ  and  throw  its  oviTier 


into  the  Old  Capitol,  and  you'll  never  be 
troubled  with  his  noise  again."  This  ro- 
leirid  jestingly  to  the  many  complaints  of 
arbiiiary  arrests  being  made  in  this  city, 
aid  the  Baker  mentioned  was  the  vveU- 
kiiown  chief  of  the  corps  of  detectives. 

Mr  Lincoln  gave  the  following  account  of 
tl  e  first  announcement  of  the  Emancipation 
proclamation  in  Cabinet  meeting.  He 
paid  he  read  it  through,  and  there 
was  a  dead  silence.  Presently  Mr.  Chasct 
ppoke.  He  Paid  he  liked  all  but  so  and 
po,  instancing  a  clause,  then  some  one  else 
made  an  objection,  and  then  another,  until 
all  had  said  sonaething.  Then  the  Presl-" 
dent  said,  "  Gentlemen,  this  reminds  me  of 
ihe  8lory  of  the  man  who  had  been  away 
fiom  home,  and  when  he  was  coming  back 
was  met  by  one  of  his  farm  hands  who 
greett  d  him  after  this  fashion :  '  Master, 
the  little  pigs  are  dead,  and  the  old  sow's 
dead  too,  but  I  didn't  like  to  tell  you  all  at 
once.'  "  In  answer  to  some  remarks  which 
were  made  to  him  when  Mr.  Chase  was  pro- 
posed as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
o]>po8ition  to  himself,  he  observed  jocosely, 
"  Oh  it  don't  disturb  me  in  the  least.  I 
think  I  shall  run  tlie  better  for  it.  I  never 
kCock  a  horsefly  ofl"  one  of  my  horses  ;  I 
fiad  he  goes  faster  for  the  bite." 


KEED 


A 
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THE   QUAKER  AND  THE  DRAFT 

HEN  the  draft  was  made  my  name  was  one  that  was  drawn  along  with  those 
of  several  other  young  Friends  (Quakers),  two  others  in  our  little  meeting. 
It  created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  among  us.  The  two  others  paid  their 
three  hundred  dollars  each,  but  I  felt  it  right  to  do  nothing,  feeling  that  I  could 
not  go  myself  nor  give  money  to  hire  others  to  go.  The  proper  military 
officer  came  out  and  notified  me  that  I  would  be  expected  to  report  in  the  mili- 
tary camp  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  for  training,  on  a  certain  day.  I  told  him  that 
I  could  not  conscientiously  be  there,  that  as  I  could  not  fight  it  would  not  do 
any  good  for  me  to  report.     Then  he  demanded  the  three  hundred  dollars.     To  this  I  replied: 

"If  I  believed  that  war  is  right  I  would  prefer  to  go  myself  than  to  hire  some  one  else  to  be 
shot  in  my  place." 

He  told  me  I  would  either  have  to  come  or  pay  the  three  hundred  dollars,  or  he  would  be 
forced  to  sell  my  property.  As  I  was  firm  in  my  decision  ...  he  went  out  and  looked  over  the 
farm,  selected  the  stock  that  he  proposed  to  sell  and  then  sat  down  and  commenced  writing  bills 
for  the  public  sale  of  our  horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  While  he  was  writing,  dinner  was  ready,  and 
when  we  sat  down  to  the  table  we  insisted  on  his  eating  with  us.  We  tried  to  keep  up  a  pleasant 
conversation  on  various  subjects,  making  no  reference  to  the  work  he  was  engaged  in.  After 
dinner  he  turned  to  me  and  said: 

"If  you  would  get  mad  and  order  me  out  of  the  house,  I  could  do 
this  work  much  easier,  but  here  you  are,  feeding  me  and  my  horse  while 
I  am  arranging  to  take  your  property  from  you.  I  tell  you  it's  hard  work." 
We  told  him  we  had  no  unkind  feelings  toward  him  as  we  sup- 
posed he  was  only  obeying  the  orders  of  those  who  were  superior  to 
him.  I  went  out  again  to  my  work  and,  when  he  had  prepared  the  sale 
bills,  he  placed  one  on  a  large  tree  by  the  roadside  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  then  rode  around  and  placed  the  others  in  different  places  in  the 
neighborhood. 

A  few  days  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  sale  I  was  at  Lafa-  ^^^ ' 
yette.    The  officer  came  to  me  and  said: 

"The  sale  is  postponed.    I  don't  know  when  it  will  be.    You  can  go  j^? 
on  using  your  horses." 

I  heard  nothing  more  about  it  for  several  years.  After  the  War 
closed  I  learned  that  Governor  Morton,  who  was  in  Washington  about 
that  time,  spoke  to  President  Lincoln  about  it,  and  he  ordered  the  sale 
to  be  stopped. 

From  the  Autobiografhy  of  Allen  Jay,  by  permission  of  The  John  C.   Winston  Company,  publishers,  also, 

of  Wayne  Whipple's  "Story-Life  of  Lincoln." 


Liaeula  au«i  Ji»rd  HartiH^t*n. 

'Yhe  Marquis  of  Jtiattfagloii  was  traTeliaK* 
in  tbis  country  during  ilie  war,  and  while 
here  mad*  a  Bemi-official  call  en  ^'resident 
Xinooln.  He  Vraa  introduead  to  hQne»t  old 
'  Abe  in  tb«'  irtiite  house,  wi(h  iou)«  cercmoDy, 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  grasf>«d  the  hand  of  the 
marquia  with  bis  broad  band,  closed  a  grip 
on  it  that  brought  the  tears  to  the  Jilngliisb- 
Oian'ti  eyet,  and  said  in  a  cheer^  voice: 
"Qlad  to  see  you,  Marquia  of  Ba^ington. 
Shall  never  forget  you,  because  your  name 
rhyaes  with  one  of  our  great  characters — 
t  Jliri.  Partington.  How  are  you  marqui*';"' 
and  he  jjave  liartington  another  squeeze; 
after  which  my  lord  left  the  executive«oha(D- 
ber  Hursing  his  hand  and  his  temper,  declar- 
ing to  a  friend  that  "Your  American  presi- 
dent ia  a  boor!" 

The  secret  of  the  president's  action  was 
that  the  mar«)iiis  had  appeared  at  a  ball  in 
New  York  a  few  nights  before  his  visit  to 
Washington,  and  ostentntiously  wore  the 
rebel  dolors  in  his  button  hole.  The  incident 
was  published,  and  the  pretiidsut.  knowing 
the  marquis  waa  to  call  at  the  white  heuse, 
concluded  to  give  the  haughty  but  ill-bred 
Englishman  a  puncture  that  he  would   get 

thi(WKh  evei)  bia  buU^eide,    Md  b«  d)^, 

.-It.  " 


Stobieb  of  tbb  Pbbsidbkt.  a  writer  la  the 
Watchman  and  licflector  toUa  the  following 
etorieg  of  the  I^euldont : 

"Mr.  Lincohi  haa  a  fond  of  humor  which, 
though  not  always  dignified,  is  harmloss.  It  Is 
ever  apt  and  ready,  and  doubtloBS  among  all  the 
wearing  sorrows  of  bis  public  life  has  afforded 
him  relief  when  he  woula  otherwise  have  broken 
down  under  hia  heary  load.  This  jocoscneaa  ia 
Bometimes  grim  and  sarcastic.  It  Ib  always  play- 
ful, yet  ia  never-  abusive,  and  seldom  woundB. 
Often  it  is  nicely  adapted  to  the  place  and  occa- 
sion, and  is  nsed  with  great  effect.  It  is  one  form 
»f  that  humor  that  is  not  uucommou  in  Huw 
England,  especially  in  marl  districts,  and  which, 
in  a  hi(rher  and  more  cultivated  development, 
adorn  the  pages  of  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  others  of 
our  literary  men.  About  two  years  ago,  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  soon  to  marry  the  Prin- 
cesB  Alexandra,  Queen  Victoria  sent  a  letter  to 
each  of  the  sovereigns,  informing  them  of  her 
son's  betrothal,  and  among  the  rest  to  President 
Lincoln.  Lord  Lyons,  her  ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, and  who,  by  the  way,  ia  unmarried,  re- 
quested an  audience  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  he  might 
present  this  important  document  in  person.  At 
the  lime  appointed  he  was  received  at  the  White 
House,  in  company  with  Mr.  Seward. 

'Maj^  it  please  your  Excellency,'  said  Lord  Ly- 
ons, 'I  hold  in  my  hand  an  autograph  letter  from 
my  royal  mistress.  Queen  Victoria,  which  I  have 
been  commanded  to  present  to  your  Excellency. 
In  it  she  informs  your  Excellency  that  her  son, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  l*rince  of  Wales,  is  about 
to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark.' 

After  continuing  in  this  strain  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Lord  Lyons  tendered  the  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  awaited  his  reply.  It  was  short,  simple, 
and  expressive,  and  consisted  simply  of  the  words : 

'Lord  Lyons,  go  thon  and  do  likewise.' 

Wc  doubt  if  any  English  embassador  was  ever 
addressed  in  this  manner  before,  and  would  be 
glad  to  learn  what  success  ho  met  with  in  putting 
the  reply  in  diploinatl :  language  when  he  report- 
ed it  to  her  Majesty. 

It  is  said  that  soraetiraeh  since,  when  a  deputa- 
tion of  clergymen  presented  an  address  to  the 
president,  in  which  he  was  styled  'u  pillar  of  the 
church,'  he  quaintly,  and  perhaps  truthfully,  re- 
marked that  'they  would  have  djm 
to  call  him  a  steeple.'  " 


g^B^>b«iler 


Walter  Wineliell 

In  New  York 


Abe  Lincoln,  American 

The  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  always  reminds  us  that  his 
life  Is  a  monument  to  freedom . . .  When  Lincoln  was  in  the  White 
House  the  nation  was  festering  with  appeasers  just  as  the  country 
festers  with  them  now... But  Lincoln  knew  that  compromised 
liberty  Is  the  first  step  to  its  eventucil  destruction. .  .Refusing  an 
ear  to  enemies  at  home,  he  denied  the  right  of  back-stabbers  to 
enjoy  freedom.     He  dumped  them  in  jails. 

That  provides  the  most  eloquent  rebuttal  to  the  nail-gnawers, 
who  knit  their  brows  about  the  freedom  of  those  who  loathe  it. 
Remember,  It  was  Lincoln's  policies  that  rescued  America's  lib- 
erty... Racial  hatred  in  his  time  also  followed  in  the  wake  of 
home-front  enemies;  people  who  mistake  ancestry  for  patriotism 
. .  .When  one  bigot  passed  a  remark  about  Lincoln's  ancestry,  he 
replied:  "I  don't  know  who  my  grandfather  was,  but  I  am  more 
concerned  to  know  what  his  grandson  will  be." 

Lincoln  also  had  his  bouts  with  Congress.  He  attended  a 
preaching  service  where  the  preacher  called  on  those  desiring  to 
go  to  heaven  to  stand  up.  All  stood  up  but  Lincoln.  Then  the 
preacher  asked  all  ito  arise  who  didn't  want  to  go  to  hell.  Lincoln 
remained  seated.  "I  am  surprised,"  the  preacher  said,  "to  see 
Abe  Lincoln  sitting  back  there  unmoved  by  these  appeals.  If  Mr. 
Lincoln  does  not  want  to  go  to  heU  and  doesn't  want  to  escape 
hell,  perhaps  he  will  tell  us  where  he  wants  to  go." 

*T  am  going,"  said  Abe,  "to  Congress!" 

As  a  Chief  Executive  he  also  felt  the  strain  of  the  crushing 
burden.  At  a  boring  ceremony  a  friend  asked  him  if  he  didn't  find 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Presidency  irksome. 

"Yes,"  said  Lincoln.  "In  fact,  sometimes  I  feel  like  a  man  who 
was  ridden  out  of  town  on  a  rail,  and  who  said:  'If  it  wasn't  for  the 
honor  of  the  thing,  I'd  rather  walk!'" 

During  his  term  of  office,  he  was  forever  being  encountered  by 
snooty  people  who  looked  down  their  noses  at  this  plain  American. 
One  snob  told  him:  "Mr.  President,  you  must  give  my  son  a 
colonel's  commission.  Sir,  I  demand  it,  not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a 
right.  My  grandfather  fought  at  Lexington,  my  uncle  was  the  only 
man  who  did  not  run  away  at  Bladensburg.  My  father  fought  at 
New  Orleans  and  my  husband  was  killed  at  Monterey." 

Lincoln  replied:  "I  guess.  Madam,  your  family  has  done  enough 
for  the  country.    It  is  time  to  give  someone  else  a  chance." 

As  idealistic  as  he  was,  Lincoln  was  also  a  very  practical  man. 
He  understood  that  you  can't  make  a  man  free  by  merely  saying  so. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  fight  and  die  to  get  the  benefits.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Civil  War,  a  group  asked  him  to  free  the  slaves. 
He  answered  them  by  drawing  this  analogy:  "How  many  legs  will 
a  sheep  have  if  you  call  a  tail  a  leg?"  he  asked  them. .  ."Five,"  was 
'the  reply... "You  are  mistaken,"  countered  Lincoln,  "because  by 
calling  a  tail  a  leg,  you  don't  make  It  so." 

In  a  similcir  vein,  a  friend  once  asked  him  how  long  a  man's 
legs  should  be.  He  answered:  "I  should  think  a  man's  legs  ought 
to  be  long  enough  to  reach  from  his  body  to  the  ground." 

Another  time  an  enthusiastic  supporter  told  him:  "Mr.  President, 
I'm  from  New  York  State,  where  we  believe  that  God  Almighty  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  going  to  save  this  country!" 

"My  dear  friend,"  answered  Lincoln,  "you  are  only  half  right" 

His  famed  debates  with  Douglas  gave  rise  to  many  pungent 
anecdotes.  One  of  the  best,  we  think,  is  this:  Douglas  once  related 
Lincoln  was  a  grocery  keeper  selling  among  other  things  whiskey 
and  cigars.    "Mr.  L.,"  said  Douglas,  "was  a  very  good  bartender!" 

Lincoln  countered  with:  "What  Mr.  Douglas  has  said,  gentle- 
men, Is  true  enough;  I  did  keep  a  grocery,  and  I  did  sell  cotton, 
candies  and  cigars  and  sometimes  whiskey;  but  I  remember  in  those 
days  Mr.  Douglas  was  one  of  my  best  customers.  Many  a  time 
have  I  stood  on  one  side  of  the  counter  and  sold  whiskey  to  Mr. 
Douglas  on  the  other  side,  but  the  difference  between  us  now  is  this: 
I  have  left  my  side  of  the  counter,  but  Mr.  Douglas  still  sticks  to 
his  as  tenacioiisly  as  ever!" 


He  had  no  patience  with  aggressor  nations,  or  any  of  their 

excuses  for  their  aggressions.  He  pointed  out  that  they  made  him 

thinlc  of  a  farmer  who  said:  "I  ain't  greedy  about  land.     I  only 
want  what  adjoins  mine." 

Lincoln's  relations  with  his  generals  inspired  many  stories.  One 
of  the  most  famed  concerns  the  note  he  sent  to  the  very  cautious 
Gen.  McClellan,  to  wit:  "If  you  don't  want  to  use  the  Army  I 
should  like  to  borrow  it  for  awhile.  Yours  respectfully,  A.  Lincoln" 
...Another  time  he  went  to  the  front  to  visit  McClellan's  army  with 
a  friend.  They  stood  on  a  hill  and  saw  the  vast  camp.  His  friend 
told  him  that  this  was  McClellan's  army  of  the  Potomac. .  .Lincoln 
corrected  his  friend:  "No,  no,  you  are  mistaken.  This  is  General 
McClellan's  bodyguard!" 


His  devotion  to  the  principles  of  justice  remained  steadfast. 
From  the  time  he  was  a  humble  lawyer  to  the  time  he  achieved 
the  highest  honor  in  the  land,  he  carried  justice  like  a  torch.  But 
his  devotion  was  tempered  with  humanity  and  understanding — he 
had  a  heart.  He  deprecated  those  who  rigidly  followed  the  rules 
without  mercy.  He  described  a  judge  with  such  ideas:  "He  would 
hang  a  man  for  blowing  his  nose  in  the  street,  but  he  would  quash 
the  indictment  if  it  failed  to  specify  what  hand  he  blew  it  with!" 

It  has  been  said  that  you  can  best  describe  a  man  by  recounting 
anecdotes  about  him.  It  fits  best  in  Lincoln's  case,  since  there  is  a 
gold-mine  of  stories  about  him.  But  as  much  as  anecdotes  about 
Lincoln  reveal  the  great  man,  they  don't  tell  us  half  as  much  about 
him  as  the  Gettysburg  address.  It  was  ill-received  in  the  newspapers 
of  that  day;  some  just  ignored  it.  But  today  it  stands  as  more  than 
a  great  speeth;  it  is  a  testament  of  freedom.  It  should  be  read  and 
re-read.  Each  reading  adds  to  its  undying  greatness.  If  what 
Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg  is  in  your  heart,  America  is  there. 

The  eloquence  of  one  of  his  classic  observations  still  rings  with 
truth  today.  You  are  probably  familiar  with  it.  During  the  war 
he  stated:  "I  am  not  concerned  with  knowing  that  the  Lord  is 
always  on  our  side.  But  it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that 
I  cuid  this  nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side." 


Stobibs  of  thb  Pbssidbkt.  a  writer  ia  the 
Watchman  and  Reflector  tfiUs  the  following 
stories  of  the  President : 

"Mr.  Lincoln  has  a  fond  of  humor  which, 
thongh  not  always  dipiified,  is  harmless.  It  is 
ever  apt  and  ready,  and  doubtless  among  all  the 
wearing  sorrows  of  his  public  life  has  afforded 
him  relief  when  he  would  otherwise  have  broken 
down  under  his  heary  load.  This  jocoseness  is 
sometimes  grim  and  sarcastic.  It  is  always  play- 
ful, yet  is  cever-  abusive,  and  seldom  woundis. 
Often  it  is  nicely  adapted  to  the  place  and  occa- 
sion, and  is  used  with  great  effect.  It  is  one  form 
mf  that  humor  that  is  not  uncommon  in  New 
Ijigland,  especially  in  marl  districts,  and  which, 
in  a  hifrher  and  more  cultivated  development, 
adorn  the  pages  of  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  others  of 
our  literary  men.  About  two  years  ago,  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  soon  to  marry  the  Prin- 
cess Alexandra,  Queen  Victoria  sent  a  letter  to 
each  of  th«  sovereigns,  informing  them  of  her 
son's  betrothal,  and  among  the  rest  to  President 
Lincoln.  Lord  Lyons,  her  ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, and  who,  by  the  way,  is  unmarried,  re- 
quested an  audience  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  he  might 
present  this  important  document  in  person.  At 
the  time  appointed  he  was  received  at  the  White 
House,  in  company  with  Mr.  Seward. 

'May  it  please  your  Excellency,'  said  Lord  Ly- 
ons, 'I  hold  in  my  hand  an  autograph  letter  from 
my  royal  mistress.  Queen  Victoria,  which  I  have 
been  commanded  to  present  to  your  Excellency. 
In  it  she  informs  your  Excellency  that  her  son, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  about 
to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark.' 

After  continuing  in  this  strain  for  a  fuw  min- 
utes. Lord  Lyons  tendered  the  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  awaited  his  reply.  It  was  short,  simple, 
and  expressive,  and  consisted  simply  of  the  words : 

'Lord  Lyons,  go  thou  and  do  likewise.' 

We  doubt  if  any  English  embassador  was  ever 
addressed  in  this  manner  before,  and  would  be 
glad  to  learn  what  success  ho  met  with  in  putting 
the  reply  iu  diplomat! ;  language  when  he  report- 
ed it  to  her  Majesty. 

It  is  said  that  sometimeh  since,  when  a  deputa- 
tion of  clergymen  presented  an  address  to  the 
president,  in  which  he  was  styled  'a  pillar  of  the 
church,'  he  quaiutly,  and  perhaps  truthfully,  re- 
marked that  'they  would  have  dgn&  much  baiter 
to  caU  him  a  steeple.'  "  */wS* 


Another  Uacoln  Story. /I     ?'i'\'i 

Here  Is  a  bit  of  sentiment  that  will  do  to  t«.r\r 

Into  the  big  hl3toiy  of  the  war.     DurlnK  the  w^ 

Mlas  N-—  a  beautiful  and  spirited   Vlr^u^^ 

auaieoca  with  the  president,  but  warned  his 
young  and  rather  Impulaive  friend  to  h-  ,rf,r! 
prudent  and  not  let  I  word  escape  her  wUch 
would  betray  her  aouthem  syiupathles  Thev 
were  ushered  Into  the  presence  of  Mr  r  ^n,.,^^J^ 
and  the  Object  for  which  they  had  com;  staed 
The  tall,  Krave  man  bent  down  to  the  r,?,nfi 
maiden,  and,  looking  seai-chlngly  into  her  ^^^^ 
^?  '■  kT"u".  *''"  'OJ''^'-  "'  course f"  '^''®' 

Her  bright  eyes  flashed.  She  hesitated  a  mo 
mem,  and  then,  with  a  face  elouuent  with  emo" 
tlon  and  honest  as  his  own,  she  replied  "Yes" 
loyal  to  the  heart's  core-to  Virginia  ''kr  I  fn' 
coin  kept  hl.s  Intent  gaze  upon  her  for  a  moment 
longer  and  then  went  to  hli  desk,  wrote  a  line  or 
two,  and  handdd  her  the  paper  With  tt,r,\S  t. 
utervlew  terminated.  Once  '  ouTilde  th^  I't" 
tiema  vexation  of  Mr.  Blair  found  vpnrf.i  v 

l'a?d"'=^^idrt''/-w:^"^-  ^"°"  hayfdoZ  t  "  he 
said,  dldnt  I  warn  you  to  be  very  carefiiiv 
You  have  only  yourself  to  blame."  MlssN— 
made  no  reply  but  opened  the  paper  Uc^ 
talued  these  words:  "jf'ass  MlsalZ-l.  she  Is  an 
honest  girl  and  can  be  trusted.  A.  Lincoln" 
-New  York  Telegram.  ^i^-i^KJtjJs. 


14/1924.    ''^U^^>-m:iLC^^ 

\Eldcra  Man  Recais 
Rebuke  Lincoln  Gave 
Iowa  Man's  Father 


Special  to  Time.  Republican.  ' 

KMora,   March    H.-Soloman   Lan- j 
It.-,  who  lor  years  has  made  his  hom^ 
w.th    his    sister.    Mrs.    J.    A.    Lantes, 
in  hldora,  remt^mbers  as  a  small  bQy 
Bomg  vuth  his  father  lo  the  store  in 
Illinois  vyhcre  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
employed   as   a  clerk.     At   that  time 
every   store  earned  as   one  ot       the 
commodities  of  trade  certain  hquors. 
Mr    Untes    lather   and     h.s       sons; 
stopped   in   this   store   one   day   wh  ■' ' 
awaiting   the   arrival     of     a      hHaU-d  ' 

seen   a   train   ot   car.,  ,„   motion.;       * 

frt   elder   J.antes  asked   the  cl./-k  for 
hquor  for  himself  and  the  three  Ls 
his    th  ^'^''"^^    '^    ''^'"k    wh^eu 


A  l.l'.ilo  L.in<'M:ii  Ai>iM:il<ite. 
Tbo  flj-m  of  Luiooln  &  Herudon  dlvlrled 
fees  without  takiug  any  receiptj)  or  malciag 
any  entries  on  bouka  One  day  Mr  Lincoln 
received  $5,000  as  a  fee  in  a  railroad  caati 
He  I'ame  In  and  said  to  bis  partner,  Mr 
Herndon : 

"Well,  OUlle,  here  Is  our  fee;  sit  down  aod 
lei  nie divide."  1^  '('Cf 

Be  counted  out  $2,500  to  bla  partner  and 
gave  It  to  bim  with  the  nonchalance  that  ha 
would  have  given  a  few  cents  for  a  paper. 
Mr.  Herndon  was  ol'terword  side  for  tares 
moutba  Many  uf  Mr  I ancoln's  friends  caino 
to  hiin  and  advised  bim  to  dissolve  partner- 
Bhip  with  Mr.HerndoM,  alleging  that  tlie  latter 
would  never  be  able  again  to  be  uf  assistance 
to  him.  Mr.  rilncoln  exclaimed  vehemently: 
"Desert  Billie!  No,  never!  if  be  la  slok 
all  tbo  rest  of  bis  days  I  will  gtand  by  biak" 
-*Iittl>fl>ld'»  RamlnisceooM. 


Those  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
best  knew  that  he  could  take  as  well  as 
give  in  the  matter  of  a  joke,  says  the 
New  York  Herald.  In  the  sprinp  of 
1849  he  left  Springfield,  III.,  for  Wash- 
ington by  stag^e  to  accept  the  oommis- 
eionership  of  the  general  land  office. 
In  the  stage  were  Thomas  H.  Nelson  of 
Terre  Haute,  afterward  minister  to 
Chili,  and  Abram  Hammond,  afterward 
governor  of  Indiana.  They  found  Lin- 
coln asleep,  alone,  with  his  long,  link 
form  stretched  across  all  the  seats. 
After  a  slap  on  the  back  he  sat  up  and 
they  inventoried  an  individual  dressed 
in  a  worn  and  ill-fitting  suit  of  bomba- 
zine, without  vest  or  cravat,  and  a 
palm  leaf  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
Here  was  a  subject  and  the  pair  pro- 
ceeded to  perpetrate  several  jokes. 
Lincoln  took  them  with  the  utmost  in- 
nocence and  good  nature  and  joined  in 
the  laugh,  although  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. When  they  stopped  for  dinner 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  new 
comet  of  that  j'ear,  and  at  the  table, 
with  the  2.5-cent  palm  leaf  under 
his  arm,  Lincoln  asked:  "What 
is  going  to  be  the  upshot  of  this 
comet  businessV''  Nelson  replied  that 
he  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
world  would  "follow  the  darned  thing 
off."  The  three  did  not  meet  again  for  ! 
three  years— not  until  Lincoln  arrived 
in  Indianapolis  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton to  be  inaugurated  president.  As 
.they  apt)roaohed  the  door  of  the  office 
in  the  hotel  a  long  arm  reached  out  and 
a  shrill  voice  exclaimed:  "Hellow,  Nel- 
son! Do  you  think,  after  all,  the  world 
is  going  to  follow  the  darned  thing  off  "i"'^ 
fs^tf : ■■■•..,■..  .-.--^aa 


LINCOLl^v;.  ...         ,^u  fRIENI> 

%   ■%  -    "' 

Perfect  Courte*,^^   ;    A.r  erica's   Qreat 

8on  Shown  In  ri  l<t''"^jatment  of 
i  "Aunt  Sail/."  , 

After  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presi- 
dency an  old  woman,  whom  he  called 
."Aunt  Sally,"  came  from  New  Salem 
to  say  good-by  to  "Abe"  before  he 
"went  to  Washington  to  be  president." 
The  president-elect  was  standing  In 
the  room  placed  at  his  disposal  In  the 
old  state  capltol  talking  with  two 
men  of  national  renown  when  the  old 
woman  entered,  shy  and  embarrassed. 
He  saw  her  at  once  and  walked  across 
the  room  to  meet  his  old  friend.  Tak- 
ing both  her  hands  in  his,  h^  led  her 
to  the  seat  of  honor  and  presented  his 
distinguished  visitors  to  her,  putting 
her  quite  at  ease  by  saying : 

"Gentlemen,  this  Is  a  good  old  friend 
of  mine.  She  can  make  the  best  flap- 
;jacks  you  ever  tasted,  for  she  has 
;baked  them  for  me  many  a  time." 

I 

A   Few  Facts  AUout  Lincoln. 

He  knew  the  value  of  a  merry  Jest 
and  a  hearty  laugh. 

He  was  simple  in  manner,  dress  and 
bearing,  but  was  big  of  heart  and 
brain. 

He  was  too  great  a  nature  to  care 
one  way  or  another  about  his  ances- 
try. The  living  generation  was  of  vital 
importance  to  him. 

He  did  not  advocate  war  for  his  own 
glorification,  but  to  liberate  human 
beings  from  slavery.  All  men  were  hla 
brothers  and  his  equals  before  his 
Creator. 


■A  BEAtTTiruL  Incident. —  A  Washington 
correspondent  mentions  tl.e  foy  owing  incident  as 
shoTdng  the  kindness  :f  heart  cf  President  Lin- 
coId  . 

At  the  reception  this  afternoon,  at  the  Presi- 
■lUnt  s  house,  many  persons  present  noticed  three 
htile  girls,  poorly  dressed,  the  children  of  some 
mechanic  or  laboring  man,  who  had  followed  the 
visitors  into  the  house  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 
Ihey  paseed  round  from  room  to  room,  knd  were 
Aastenmg  through  the  reception  room  with  some 
frepidation,  when  the  President  called  to  them, 
J-ittle  girls    are  you  going  to  pass  me  without 
Shaking  hands?"    Then  he  bent  his  tall,  awk- 
ward form  down,  and  shook  each  litUe  jrirl  warmly 
by  the  hand.    Everybody  in  the  apartment  was 
8peU-bound  by  the  incident,  so  simple  in  itself. 
yet  reveahng  so  much  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character. 
His  heart  overflows  with  kindness,  he  possesses 
deep  anti-slavery  convictions,  and  he  never  takes 
a  backward  step,  even  if  he  does  sometimes  hesi- 
tate long  before  taking  one  in  advance. 


V 


1^ 


b"">f  ""f  iXTC,'  ;]..L-tv 


Rough  Skltch  op  President  Lincoln.— 
Senator  Slierman  of  Oliio,  ia  a  Riieech  nt  San- 
dusky in  the  fall  of  tSCA,  diew  tliis  rough  but 
accurate  outlino  of  the  lamcnled  I'rejidenl'i 
charucter : 

"  I  know  Ol'l  Abe;  and  I  tell  you  there  is  not, 
at  this  hour,  a  more  patriotic,  or  a  truer  man 
living  than  that  man,  Abraham  l/incoln.  Some 
say  he  is  an  imbecile  ;  but  lie  not  only  held  Iuh  own 
in  his  debates  with  Doujjlas,  who.'o  ])ovver  is  ad- 
mitted, and  whom  I  considered  the  ablest  intel- 
lect in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  got  a  little 
the  better  of  him.  lie  has  been  deliberate  and 
slaw,  but  when  he  puts  his  foot  down,  it  is  with 
the  determination  and  ceilninly  with  which  our 
generals  take  their  steps ;  and,  like  them,  when 
he  takes  a  city  he  never  gives  it  up.  This  firm 
old  man  is  noble  and  kiiid-beartcd.  He  is  a 
child  of  the  people.  G(  to  him  with  a  story  of 
woe,  and  he  will  weep  like  u  child.  This  man, 
so  condemned,  works  more  hours  than  any  other 
President  that  ever  occupied  the  chair.  Hi» 
solicitude  for  the  public  welfare  is  never-ceasing, 
I  difl'ered  from  him  at  first  m3','<elf,  but  at  last 
felt  and  believed  that  he  was  riglit,  and  shall  vote 
for  this  brave,  true,  patriotic,  kind-hearted  man. 
All  his  faults  and  mistakes  you  have  seen.  All 
his  virtues  you  never  can  know.  Ills  patience  in 
labor  is  wonderful.  He  works  for  harder  tban 
any  man  in  Erie  County.  At  the  head  of  this 
great  nation  —  look  at  it!  He  has  all  the  bills 
to  sign  passed  by  Congress.  No  one  can  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  without  his  approval.  No 
one  can  be  punished  without  the  judgment  re- 
ceives his  signature,  and  no  crie  paidoned  with- 
out his  hand.  This  man  —  a. ways  right,  always 
just — we  propose  to  reelect  now  lo  the  Piesi- 
dency."  -.  I     ^ . ,  v  •, 


V(' 


A  iSOXTTHEKN  ANECDOTE.  —  An  lilnglish  officer, 
who  passed  Rome  time  with  the  army  of  General 
Lee,  writes  the  following,  ia  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood : 

"As  we  were  riding  back  to  Hagerstown,  we 
fell  in  with  Colonel  Wickham,  who  commands  a 
brigade  of  Stuayt's  cavalry,  in  connection  with 
whom  the  following  story  was  told  me :  — 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  Virginia  was  one 
of  the  last  States  to  secede,  and  did  not  do  so 
until  she  had  exhausted  every  effoit  to  effect  a 
compromise ;  and  when  she  did  so,  the  few 
Southern  States  that  were  still  hesitating  followed 
her  example,  and  the  war  became  inevitable. 

"  Matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  when  the 
leading  men  of  Virginia  sent  a  deputation  of  three 
of  their  number  to  wait  on  the  President,  Mr. 
Lincoln.  They  tried  to  impress  him  with  a  sense 
of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  urgently  en- 
treated that  he  would  do  something  to  calm  the 
excitement  amongst  the  people,  whose  imtation 
at  the  threats  of  the  Admimsstration,  and  of  the 
Northern  States,  was  getting  beyond  control. 

"  It  was  just  after  the  taking  of  Fort  Sumter 
and  Lincoln's  having  called  out  seventy-fiv" 
thousand  men  to  coerce  the  South. 

"  •  But  what  would  you  have  me  do.f> '  said  Mr. 
Lincoln.  .  ' 

" '  Mr.  President,'  replied  one  of  the  deputation, 
'  I  would  beg  you  to  lend  me  your  finger  and 
thumb  for  five  minutes '  —  meaning,  of  course, 
that  he  wished  to  write  something  that  shouli 
allay  the  prevailing  excitement. 

"But  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  choose  to  under- 
htaiid  him.  '  My  finger  and  thumb ! '  he  repeated, 
'  My  finger  and  thumb  !  V/liat  would  you  do 
with  them  ?    Blow  your  nose  ? ' 

"  The  deputation  retked  in  disgust,  and  Vir- 
,inia8eced^j^^^^_^        ^^U 


Stoey  of  President  Lincoln.  —  Apersonal 
friend  said  to  him  :  "  Mr.  Presiilent,  do  you 
really  expect  to  end  this  war  during  jour  adniin- 
istration  F  " 

"Can't  sny,  can't  say,  sir." 

"  But,  Mr.  Lincoln,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  Peg  away,  sir  5   peg  away.     Keep  pegging 


AscCfi^TE  OF  President  Lincoln. — Jucl^^e 
Baldwin,  of  California,  an  old  and  highly  respoc- 
table  and  sedate  geutlenSkn,  called  on  General- 
Halleck,  and,  presuming  upon  a  familiar  acciuaij»- 
tance  in  California  a  few  years  since,  solicited  tw 
pass  outside  of  the  lines  to  see  a  brother  in  Vir- 
ginia, not  tliinking  that  he  wculd  meet  with  a  r»*- 
hisai,  as  both  his  ibrctbcr  und  hinkseli  were  good 

Union  men.  "  We  have  been  deceived  too  often," 
said  General  Halleck,  "  and  I  regret  I  can't  grant  i 
it."  Judge  B.  then  went  to  Stanton,  and  was  very 
briefly  disposed  of  with  the  same  result.  Finally 
he  obtained  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
stated  his  case.  "  Have  you  applied  to  General 
Halleck  V  "  inquired  the  President.  "  And  met  with 
a  flat  refusal,"  said  Judge  B.  "  Then  you  must 
see  Stanton,"  continued  tlie  President.  "  I  have, 
and  with  the  same  result,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well, 
then,"  said  the  President  with  a  smile  of  good  hu- 
mor, "  I  can  do  nothing,  for  you  must  know  that  I 
have  very  Utile  injluence  with  this  AduiinUti'ali/jn  '  ' 


Caluno  on  PiiESiDE>fT  LINCOLN.  —  An  officer 
under  the  Government  called  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  accoinpiyiied  by  a  clerical  friend.  "  Mr. 
President,"  said  he,  "  allow  me  to  present  to  you 

my  friend,  the  llev.  M.  F.,  of .     Mr.  F.  hns 

.  expressed  a  desire  to  see  you,  and  have  some 

conversation  with  you,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  the 

means  of  introducing  him."    The  President  shook 

hands  with  Mr.  F.,  and  desiring  him  to  be  seattd, 

took   a   seat   himself.     Then,  —  his  countenance 

having  assumed  an  expression  of  patient  waiting, 

—  he  said,  "  I  am  now  ready  to  hear  what  you 

';  hove  to  say."     "  O,  bless  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  F., 

i  "  1  have  nothing  special  to  say.     I  merely  called 

to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  and,  as  one  of  the 

million,  to  assure  you  of  my  hearty  sympathy  and 

j  support."    "  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  President, 

*  rismg  promptly,  his  face  showing  instant  relief, 

H  and  with  both  hands  grasjiiug  that  of  his  visitor, 

'  ♦'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  I  am  ve)y  glad  to 

I  see  you,  indeed.     I  thought  you  had  cotne  to 

f  preach  to  me ! "     >      , 


Anecdote  of  President  Lincoln.  —  A 
gentleman  called  on  the  President,  and  solicited 
a  pass  for  Richmond.  "  Well,"  said  the  Pieai- 
dent,  "  I  would  be  very  happy  to  oblige  you,  if 
my  passes  were  respected  ;  but  the  fact  is,  sir,  I 
have,  within  the  last  two  years,  given  passes  tc 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to  go  to 
Richmond,  and  not  one  has  got  there  yet." 


JU^t^viv^^       ^*"*^   ^■<«<X*-f'/ 


A  Model  Body-Guard.  —  "  Brick  "  Pome- 
roy,  of  the  Li  Crosae  Wisconsin,  on  being  in- 
vited to  assist  in  forming  a  body-guard  for  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  after  due  consideration  decided  to 
"  go  in,"  provided  the  following  basis  could  be 
I  adopted  and  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout  the 
I  war : 

i     The  company  shall  be  entirely  composed  of 
'colonels,  who   shall   draw   pay   and    rations   in 
advance.  \ 

Every  man  shall  have  a  commission,  two  ser- 
vants,  and  white  kids. 

Each  man  shall  be  mounted  in  a  covered  bug- 
gy, drawn  by  two  white  stallions. 

Under  the  seat  of  each  buj^gy  shall  be  a  cup- 
board, containing  cold  chicken,  pounded  ice,  and 
champagne,  a  la  members  of  Congress  and  mil» 
itary  officers  at  Bull  Hun. 

Each  man  shall  have  plenty  of  cards  and  red 
chips  to  play  poker  with. 

The  only  side-arms  to  be  opera-glasses,  cham^ 
pagne  glasses,  and  gold-headed  canes.  ' 

The  duty  of  the  company  shall  be  to  take  ob- 
servations of  battle,  and  on  no  account  shall  it 
be  allowed  to  approach  nearer  than  ten  miles  to 
'  the  seat  of  war. 

Behind  each  buggy  shall  be  an  ambulance,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  converted  into  a  first-clasi 
boarding-house  in  the  daytime,  and  a  sumptuoui 
sleeping  and  di'essing  room  at  nigl.t. 

The  regimental  band  must   be  composed  of 

pianos  and  guitars,  played  by  young  ladies,  who 
shall  never  play  a  quickstep  except  in  case  of 
retreat 

Reveille  shall  not  be  sounded  till  late  break- 
fast time,  and  not  then  if  any  one  of  the  regiment 
Las  a  headache. 

In  case  of  a  forced  march  into  an  enemy's 
1  country,  two  miles  a  week  shall  be  the  maximum, 
,  and  no  marches  shall  be  made  except  the  coun- 
^  try  abound  in  game,  or  if  any  member  of  the 
[  regiment  object. 

}      Kid   gloves,   gold  toothpicks,   cologne,   hair- 
^  dressing,   silk  underclothes,    cosmetics,   and   all 
;  other  rations,  to  be  furnished   by  the    Govern- 
ment. ' 

Each  member  of  the  regiment  shall  be  allowed 

a  reporter  for  some  New  York  paper,  who  shall 

;  draw  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  week,  for 

puffs,  from  the  incidental  fund.  | 

Every  member  shall  be  in  command,  and  when ! 

one  is  promoted,  all  ai-e  to  be.  j 

.      Commissions  never  to  be  revoked.  i 


At  tiie  FrC/NF.  —  On  the  day  of  President 
lincoln'd  funeral,  a  bronzed  and  weatUer -beaten 
soldier,   anxious  to  obtain  a  better   view  of  the 

J  (recession,  happened  to  step  before  a  parly  of 
adies  and  gentlemen.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
nudged  hiui  on  the  elbow,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serving. "  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  are  right  in 
front  of  us."  Bowing  handsomely  in  return,  the 
soldier  re|)lied,  "  Tliat  is  nothing  remarkable  for 
me,  sir;  I  have  been  in  front  of  you  for  three 
years."  So  these  iron  men,  marching  with  the 
nonchalance  of  veterar.s,  are  the  men  who  have 
stood  in  "  front  of  us  for  three  years." 


Incident  opPnAiRiEGuovE.  —  The  folk  n '  ng 
s  related  by  liieutenant  William  S.  Brooks,  in 
the  Nineteenth  Iowa  regiment :  "  The  fight  was 
most  determined,  and  the  cluughter  immense.  I 
was  struck  at  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  while  we  were 
being  driven  bacli  from  a  too  far  advanced 
position.  We  were  outflanked,  and  had  to  run 
■three  hundred  yards  over  open  ground,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  murderous  fire  from  the  right,  left, 
and  centre,  or  rear.  Here  we  lost  our  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel McFarland.  We  lost  one  half  our 
regiment,  and  in  company  D  more  than  half  our 
efl'ective  men.  I  was  hit  at  the  commencement 
'  of  the  retreat,  and  was  near  being  c.iptured,  as  I 
could  not  run.  When  more  than  half  way  to  our 
battery,  our  color-sergeant  fell,  and  I  received  the 
colors.  The  pursuing  rebel  Colonel  shouted: 
'Blast  them,  take  their  colors!'  Thi's  enraged 
me,  and  I  hallooed  back,  '  You  can't  do  it.'  The 
cowardly  scoundrels  did  not  dare  to  close  on  me, 
but  let  go  a  volley,  which  left  nine  holes  in  the 
flag,  and  eighteen  in  my  clothes.  Four  buHetE 
passed  through  the  cutf  of  my  shirt  sleeve;  but 
they  could  not  wound  thq  hand  that  held  the 
'Old  Flag.'"  


Tbe  War  Is  KllUngr  Me. 

It  has  beea  said,  with  some  show  of 
probftbility,  that  before  Mr.  Lincoln  left 
Illinois  he,  as  well  as  others,  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  would  fall  by  the  hand 
of  violence.  "There  would  be  small 
cause  for  wonder,"  says  Mr.  Stoddard,  "if 
all  that  is  related  of  this  matter  were 
Tniiint'.'ly  trne,  ntiU  smaller  occasion 
woulil  tiiere  be  to  regard,  so  very  reason- 
alilo  ail  imjiression  as  at  all  prophetic  or 
BU])  •inainrul.  The  strong  impression 
spoken  of  during  the  dark  days  that  fol- 
lowed was  of  another  sort  and  was  equally 
reasonable.  To  one  friend  he  said:  "The 
springs  of  life  are  wearing  away,  and  I 
shall  not  lust."  To  another,  in  apology 
for  telling  a  humorous  story:  "If  it  were 
not  for  tills  occasional  rest  I  should  die." 
To  another!  "I  feel  a  presentiment  that 
I  shall  not  outlast  the  rebellion;  when  it 
:a  over  my  worli  will  be  done."  To  an- 
other: "Whichever  way  it  may  end,  I  feel 
that  I  shall  not  last  long  after  it  is  over." 
In  1864  Mrs.  Hari'iet  Beecher  Stowe  asked 
him  what  policy  he  proposed  to  pursue 
after  the  war.  With  a  mournful  sort  of 
smile  ho  repbed:  "After  the  war?  I  shall 
not  bo  troubled  about  that.  The  war  Is 
killing  me."  Men  looked  into  his  face 
day  by  day  and  saw  there  something  they 
could  not  understand.  It  gave  them  the 
idea  of  a  man  in  suppressed  pain,  and  they 
were  apt  to  turn  away  with  little  inclina- 
tion to  find  fault. 


Lincoln  as  a  Horse  Trader. 

Mr.  Lincoln  once  figured  as  a  horse 
trader,  and  it  need  hardly  be  told  that  he 
came  out  ahead.  He  and  a  certain  judge 
got  to  bantering  one  another  about  trad- 
ing horses,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
next  morning  at  9  o'clock  they  should 
make  a  traf'*"  the  horses  to  be  unseen  up 
to  I  hat  hour,  and  no  backing  out  under  a 
forfeit  of  $25.  At  the  hour  appointed, 
the  judge  came  up,  leading  the  sorriest 
looking  si)ecimen  of  a  nag  ever  seen  in 
those  parts.  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  seen  approaching  with  a  wooden 
sawhorse  upon  his  shoulders.  Great  were 
the  shouts  and  the  laughter  of  the  crowd, 
and  these  increased  when  Mr.  Lincoln, 
surveying  the  judge's  animal,  set  down 
his  sawhorse  and  exclaimed:  "Well, 
judge,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  got  the 
worst  of  it  in  a  horse  trade." 


"I'll  Try  to  Steer  Her  Throngh." 
Gen.  John  A.  Logan  related  the  follow- 
ing: "On  the  morning  of  President  Lin- 
coln's arrival  in  Washington  I  called  upon 
him  at  Willard's  hotel,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Love.j(i.v,  of  IlUnois.  We  botli  urged 
on  tlie  new  president  the  necessity  of  a 
firm,  vigorous  policy.  He  listened  to  the 
end,  and  then  said,  very  seriously,  but 
cheerfully:  'As  the  country  has  placed 
me  at  the  helm  of  the  ship,  I'll  try  to 
steer  her  through.* " 


JUST    PLOWED    AROUND    HIM. 

Lincoln's  Explanation  ofl  How  He 
Got  Bid  of  a  Troublesome  Gov- 
enuxr. 


James  B.  Fry  once  said  to  Lincoln: 
"Mr.  President,  I  am  anxious  to  learn  how 

you  disposed  of  Gov. .  He  went  to  your 

office  from  the  war  department  to  a  towering 
rage.  1  assume  you  found  It  necessary  to 
make  large  conoeasions  to  him,  as  he  re- 
turned from  you  entirely  satisfied." 

"  O,  no,"  he  replied;  "I  did  not  concede 
anything.  You  know  how  that  Illinois 
farmer  managed  the  big  log  that  lay  in  'the 
middle  of  his  field.  To  the  ln<iulrles  of  his 
neighbors  one  Sunday  ht  announced  that  he 
had  got  rid  of  the  big  log.  'Got  rid  of  it,' 
said  they;  '  how  did  you  do  it?  It  was  too 
big  to  haul  out,  too  knotty  to  split,  and  too 
wet  and  soggy  to  burn;  what  did  you  do?' 
'  Well,  now,  boys,'  replied  the  farmer,  '  if 
you  won't  divulge  the  secret,  I'll  tell  you 
how  I  gok  rid  of  It— I  plowed  around  It.' 
Now,"  said  Lincoln,  "  don't  tell  anybody,  but 

that's   the  way   I  got  rid  of  Gov.  ■ ,  I 

plowed  around  hdm,  but  it  took  me  three 
mortal  hours  to  do  It,  and  I  was  afraid;  every 
minute  he'd  see  what  I  was  at." 


Hr.  lilncoln  and  Jerry  Smith. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Nourse  Is  credited  with 
having  told  tlie  followiug  anecdote:  The 
president  was  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
persistence  of  a  certain  member  of  con- 
gress named  Jerry  Smith,  who  haunted 
him  continually  wlierever  he  wont  with 
applications  for  offlco  on  behalf  of  his 
constitutents.  One  day  a  delectation  of 
clergymen  called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  to  pay 
their  respects,  and  one  of  them  asked  him  if 
he  ever  sought  counsel  and  guidance  from 
the  Lord  during  that  time  of  his  great 
responsibility  and  anxiety. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  pray 
every  night  l)efore  I  retire.  I  think  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
camped  iu  the  south,  the  boys  in  blue  as 
well  as  the  boys  in  gray,  and  I  pray  that 
the  one  may  be  supported  in  tlieir  efforts 
to  preser\'e  the  Union  and  the  other 
shown  the  error  of  tlieir  unholy  strife.  I 
think  of  the  thousands  of  deserted  homes 
in  the  north,  of  the  thousands  of  weeping 
women  and  fatherless  children,  and  I 
pray  God  to  give  them  strength  to  bear 
their  bereavements  and  the  wisdom  to  see 
that  their  husbands,  sons  and  fathers 
have  died  fighting  for  the  right.  I  think 
of  my  responsibility  and  pray  for  strength 
and  wisdom.  Then  I  look  under  the  bed. 
and,  finding  that  Jerry  Smith  is  not  there 
with  an  application  for  office,  I  thank  the 
Lord  for  it,  turn  out  the  light,  lock  the 
door,  jump  in  between  the  sheets  and  go 
to  sleep  instantly." 


The  Old  Slgi),  "I.lncoln  &  Hemdon." 

A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  by  Mr, 
Brovme,  showing  Lincoln's  enduring 
friendship  and  love  of  old  associations. 
When  he  was  about  to  leave  Springfield 
for  Washington  he  went  to  the  dingy 
little  law  oflice  which  William  H.  Hern- 
don  and  himself  had  occupied  together  for 
many  years  iu  a  professional  capacity. 
He  sat  down  on  a  couch,  and  said  to  his 
law  partner,  Ilerndon:  "Billy,  you  and  I 
have  been  together  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  have  never  'passed  a  word.' 
Will  you  let  my  name  stuy  on  the  old  sign 
until  I  come  back  from  Wasliiiigton?" 
The  tears  started  to  Mr.  Herndon's  eyes. 
He  put  out  his  hand.  "Mr.  Lincoln," 
said  he,  "I  wiU  never  have  any  other 
partner  while  you  live;"  and  to  the  day 
of  the  assassination  all  the  doings  of  the 
firm  were  in  the  name  of  "Lincoln  & 
Herndon." 


V, 


A  Lincoln  story  that  carries  a  hint: 

Among  those  who  went  to  Washins- 
ton  soon  after  Lincoln  was  inaugur- 
ated was  a  man  named  Chase,  whose 
Jiome  was  in  New  Hampshire.  He  had 
worked  hard  for  Lincoln's  election, 
and  thought  he  was  entitled  to  some 
consideration.  He  wanted  an  office  ol 
some  kind.  He  had  several  interviews 
with  the  president,  but  could  get  no 
satisfaction. 

One  day  Mr.  Lincoln  noticed  him  in 
the  throng  of  office  seekers  and,  call- 
ing him  int/)  his  private  oflflce,  said: 
"Chase,  you  are  from  New  Hampshire. 
I  believe?" 

"Yes,  sir." 
"I  never  was  in  New  Hampshire  but 
once,"  said  Lincoln,  "and  that  was  in 
the  fall  of  the  year — a  cold,  rough 
day,  and  a  high  wind  was  blowing. 
Just  outside  of  the  city  I  noticed  a 
bull-thistle,  and  on  this  thistle  was  a 
bumblebee  trying  to  extract  honey 
from  the  blossom.  The  wind  blew  the 
thistle  every  which  way,  but  the  bum- 
blebee stuck.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  persistency  is  a  char- 
actertistic  of  everything  in  New 
Hampshire,   whether  men  or  bumble- 
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?'hase  laughed,  but  said  n"tliing^ 
Doubtless  he  thouglu  that  at  last  he 
was  to  be  rewarded  with  an  olTice. 
Then  Mr.  Lincoln  went  on,  thougni- 
fully  "Chase,  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  that  bumblebee  got  enough 
honey  out  of  that  bull-thistle  to  pay 
him   for  his  gymnastics."       ^  ^^ 


A  Lincoln  Anecdote 

To  THE  Editor  op  The  Evening  Sun — ^ 

As  children  we  were  Impressed  with 
the  goodness  and  greatness  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

It  was  during  the  Civil  War,  the  year 
1863,   that  my  father,  the  late  Mahlon 
Yealdhall,  was  arrested  in  Baltimore  as  a 
Rebel  spy  and  placed  in  prison  at  Fort 
McHenry.    Learning   of   his   plight,    my 
mothor,  then  only  a  v(?ry  young  girl,  de- 
cided to  run  the  blockade  and  seek  his 
release.  Having  letters  of  introduction  to 
General  Hancock,  she  started  on  a  most 
daring  and  dangerous  trip.  She  succeeded 
in  coming  through  the  Union  lines  from 
Richmond  to  Washington. 
After  a  visit  to  General  Hancock,  who 
was  most  kind,  she  was  able  to  get  an 
interview   with   President   Lincoln.    His 
first  words  were:  "What  can  I  do  for 
you,   my  child?"    She   told*  him   of  her 
husband's  arrest,  her  ancestors  who  had 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  and  Mexi- 
can wars,  her  father  and  brother  dying 
for  the  great  cause. 

He  turned  to  her,  taking  her  hand,  and 
said :  "You  shall  have  your  husband's' 
release.  You  are  a  brave  Southern  girl 
and  I  .<!hall  send  an  escort  with  you  to 
Fort  McHcnry  to  see  you  safely  there." 
With  God's  blessings  he  bade  her 
good-by.  In  her  estimation  he  was  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  men. 
Baltimore,  Feb.  12.     R.  L.  Bradley. 
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A  ClOM-Up  of  President  Lincoln. 

The  President  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  second  parlor,  with  a  secretary  be- 
side him  who  gave  him  the  names  of 
his  callers.  Ann's  first  impression  was 
of  his  extraordinary  height,  for  he 
towered  over  the  pef)ple  about  him, 
and  then  the  amazing  charm  of  his 
face  caught  her ;  tragic,  '  humorous, 
distinguished  and  kindly ;  she  adored 
him,  at  first  sight.  He  was  obviously 
bored  at  the  tire.some  ceremony  of 
handshaking,  but  as  obviously  deter- 
mined to  go  through  with  it  with 
painstaking  courtesy  ;  he  had  a  routine 
of  greeting,  "I  airi  charmed  to  see  you 
here,"  he  said,  ovej-  and  over,  with  a 
look  of  grave  concern. — From  "The 
Cortlands  of  Wii|Shinj,'ton  Square,"  bv 
Janet  Fai rbank.Yj//  ■■'■  '/^  ^  ^ ''. Z^^""'  ^'-  "^^ 
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^^w*:°ll.^_.^^^."i^.^''    '"   eood    excuse    for    saving    a    man's    life,    sage.    "Sir.    I    give    you    fair    warning 


1        the    least    ashamed    of  and   I   go   to   bed   happy  when   I   think    never   to  "show""yourserf  *ln" thirVoom 
"•^    his    own     humble    on-   how    joyous    the    signing    of    my    name    again 
gin.     Quite  the  contrary,  in-   will     make     him,     his     family    and     his 
deed.     It  was  evidently — as   friends." 

It  should  have  been— a  mat-        In   no   instance  could  Mr.   Lincoln   ever 

ter  of  great  pride  with  him    be    persuaded    to    sign    an    order    for    the 

that   he   had   been   able  to  uplift   himself   execution  of  a  soldier  who  had  run  away 

■7rom    such   small    beginnings.  from    the  "enemy.     No   matter    how   gross 

"FoUts    like    us,    who    had    no    slaves,    the  cowardice  had  been,   he  could  always 

itWere    called    'scrubs,'  "   he    said   on    one    find  an  apology  for  such   "leg  cases,"   as 

'Occasion.     "We    were    as    poor    as    poor   he   called   them.     When   expostulated  with 

|couId  be,  and  I  remember  very  well  how  on  the  subject,  he  would  say:  "I  dare  ^!^'"1'"^. „!",'■!  ..  ".^!!r'*...^!."1..^°.'!l''.."£; 
],;1' earned  the  first  dollar  that  ever  be-  say  that  very  often  these  fellows  are 
longed  to  me.  I  was  then  eighteen  bravo  enough.  They  want  to  fight,  but 
years  old.  Having  a  small  amount  ot  their  legs  are  their  weak  point,  and 
^' garden  truck  to  sell,  mainly  produced  carry  them  away  against  their  will. 
t  by  my  own  labor,  I  built  a  little  flat-  Now,  I  myself  am  no.  coward,  I  am  sure, 
t  boat,  and  started  with  the  stuff  by  but  I  should  not  feel  that  I  could  count 
i^  river  for  New  Orleans.  A  steamer  hove  on  my  legs  in  an  emergency  of  the 
;,  In     Eight — there     were     no     wharves     in   kind." 

^  those  days — and  two  men   came  down  to        Judge  Bates  said:     "I  have  sometimes 
f  the     shore     in     carriages,     with     trunks,    told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  was  unfit  to  be 


I  can  bear  censure,  but  not  In- 
sult!" 

4nother  time  he  said  to  Governor 
Curtin:  "M'hat  do  you  think  of  those 
fellovys  In  Wall  Street,  who  are  gam- 
blyig  in  gold  at  such  a  time  as  this?" 

"They  are*  a  set  of  sharks,"  returned 
Curtih.         ■  '       - 

"For    my    part,"    said ,  the    President, 
his 
on  the  table,  "I  wish  every  one  of  them 
had   his  devilish  head  shot  off." 

The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
was  signed  on  New  Year's  Day.  1863. 
After  affixing  his  signature  Lincoln 
said    to    Speaker   Colfax:      ""the    South 


They    said:     'Will    you    take   us   and    our    trusted    with    the    pardoning    power. 


ir 


.trunks,  and  put  us  aboard  of  that  a  man  comes  to  him  with  a  touching 
['steamer?'  'Glad  of  the  job,  I  complied,  story,  his  judgment  is  almost  certain  to 
\-  and,  when  I  had  put  them  aboard,  with  be  affected  by  it.  Should  the  applicant 
['the  trunks,  each  of  them  pulled  out  a  be  a  woman — a  wife,  a  mother,  or  ac 
ksllver  half-dollar  and  threw  it  on  the  sister — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  her  I 
f  floor  of  my  boat.  I  could  scarce  believe  tears,  if  nothing  else,  are  sure  to  pre- 
'I'toat  I  had  actually  earned  a  whole  dol-    vail," 

gjar.     From   that   time   on   I   was   a   more        TJiere  Is   a  cleik   now   in   the   War   De- 
?  hopeful  and  confident  being."  partment    at    W^ashington    named    J.     C. 

',■■     He  was  under  no  illusions  in  regard    Hesse,     who     has    been     employed     there 
k  to  hie  lack  of  persona}  beauty.     There    ever     since     the     days     of     Lincoln.     He 
;  was    a    story    which    he    told    many    a    well  remembers  a  case  where  a  notorious 
j.  time  with  glee,  about  a  Stranger  who,    bounty  jumper,  duly  condemned  to  death, 
[  meeting  him   on   a    train,   said:       "Ex-    as    he    undoubtedly    deserved,    sent    his 
cuse  me,   sir,   but   I   have  an   article   in    wife   to   Mr.   Lincoln    to   make   an   appeal 
?  my  possession  which  belongs   to  you."    in    his   behalf.     She    shed    a    good    many 
I       "How    is    that?"    asked    Mr.    Lincoln,    tears,   saying  that   she   and    her   children 
I  Whereupon  the  stranger  took  a  jack-   had    not    received    or    benefited    by    any 
|.'  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  explained:    of    the   bounty   money,   and   that,    if   her 
p  "This    knife   was   placed   in   my   hands    husband    was    shot,    they    would    starve. 
■     some    years    ago,    with    the    Injunction    The     appeal     was     successful,     and     the 
.^    that   I  should   keep   it   until   I  found   a    President  signed   the  pardon.     When  the 
T'  man     homelier     than     myself.     I     have    document  was  delivered  at  the  War  De- 
I    carried  It  from  that  time  to  this.     Al-    partment    the  Adjutant-General  declared 
R  iow   me   now    to   say,    sir,    that    I    think    that  it  was  too  outrageous;   Mr.   Lincoln 
^  yoa    are    fairly    entitled    to    the    prop-    had    been     Imposed     upon.     Accordingly. 
fv    crty."  lie    sent    Mr.    Hesse   over   to    the    White 

Humor  was  to  Lincoln  a  consola-  House  to  speak  to  Mr.  Lincoln  about 
tion.  During  the  dark  days  of  18C2  it.  When  the  President  learned  his  er- 
.  Mr.  Ashley,  a  Representative  from  rand  he  pointed  to  the  paper  containing 
Ohio,  called  at  the  White  House  early,  the  pardon,  and  said:  "Is  that  my  Big- 
dust  after  the  news  of  a  disaster  had  nature?"  The  clerk  acknowledged  that 
arrived.       The    President    began    a    hu-    he  recognized  it.     "That's  enough,  then!" 

morous    anecdote,    to    which    the    Con-   rejoined   Mr.    Lincoln.     There   was   noth-  tion  pore'""  ti^"^  '""  °'^  ^"  emancipa- 

gressman    was    In    no    mood    to    listen,    jng  more  to  be  said,  and  Mr.  Hesse  was   cler<'vmri^'  If  chairman,   who  was  a 

"Mr.    President,"    said    he,    "I    did    not    giad    to   depart    as   quickly   as   he   could  jar^eiv  ^''i  "^      ®„^    powerful    appeal, 

,     90me   here    this'  morning   to   hear   stor-    get  out  of  the  room.  01d°  T^.sTamL''.^  of  Quotations  from  the 

■^   ies.       The    situation    of    affairs    is    too        Though    so    kindly   and    sympathetic,   in  sjience-  then    dr^w"  ''f"    listened 

serious."        Instantly    the    smile    faded    Abraham    Lincoln   could   be  angry  and  he    said-    'Well     -enn"^  ^        •"  ^'^^^^^' 

from    Lincoln's    face.-       "Ashley,"     said    gg^^^g_ti,o„gh  never  unjust.     "  Is  re-   often   that   one  is  "favoreT with   ,^  1°' 

■ie.    ••sit    down!      I    respect    you   as    an   „_embered   that   a   certain   officer  who.  gallon  direct  from  the  AlmTghty" 

for    amply    sufficient    cause,    had    been       A    yoiinj 


r- 


had  fair  warning  that  if  they  did  not 
return  to  their  du^y,  I  would  strike  at 
this  pillar  of  their  strength.  The  prom- 
ise must  now  be  kept."  ''To  Secretary 
Chase  he  said:  "I  made  a  solemn  vow 
before  God  that  if  General  Lee'  was 
driven  back  from  Pennsylvania  I  would 
J  crown  the  result  by  a  declaration  of 
■   freedom   to   the  sla,ves." 

P.  B.  Carpenter  writes:  -  "I  would 
ften  find  M'r.  Lincoln  with  a  book 
)pen  before  him.  as  he  is  represented 
in  the  populaV' photograph.  With  little 
Tad  beside  him.  There  were  'a  great 
many  curious  book.s  sent  toi  him,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  one  of  his  special  de- 
lights to  open  these  books  at  such  an 
hour  that  his  boy  could  stand  beside 
him,  and  they  could  talk  as  he  turned 
over  the  pages." 

The  speeches  made  b/  the  President 
on  receiving  newly  appointed  foreign 
Ministers  were  always  written  in  the 
State  Department,  One  day  a  mes- 
senger brought  such,  a  document  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and,  finding  half  a.  dozen 
Senators  and  Representatives  with 
him,  ■■  whispered:  "The  Secretkry  '  has 
sent  this  speech,  which  you  are  to 
deliver  to-day  to  the  Swiss  Minister." 
Lincoln  laid  down  his  pen,  and,  taking 
Up  •  the  manuscript,  said  in  a  loud 
voice:  "Oh,  this  is  the  speech  Mr. 
Seward  has  written  for  me,  is  it? 
1  guess  I  will  try  it  before  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  see  how  it  goes." 
On   another   occasion 


an  anti-slavery 
committee  ca]led  at  the  White  Hous. 
to   press   the   adoption   of  an  emancina- 


President,  I  see  that  you  are  fully  de-  ment." 


Signing  a  pardc 
^     had    deserted,    Mr.    Lincoln    said     one  ,  ..       ,      .„ 

!.v-  day:  "I  don't  believe  shooting  him  termined  not  to  do  me  justice! 
[•  would  do  him  any  good."  Then  he  Whereupon  Lincoln  quietly  arose  from, 
.  *dded:  "Some  of  our  generals  com-  his  chair,  laid  down  a  package  of  pa- 
^•'plain  that  I  Impair  discipline  in  tl^e  Pers  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  and, 
army  by  granting  pardons  and  seizing  the  officer  by  the  coat  collar, 
respites,  but  It  makes  me  rested  after  marched  him  forcibly  to  the  door,  say- 
jf^%  Vbltrd  day's  work  4J,,I  can   find  spir      Ing,  aa   he   ejected   him  Into   the   pas- 


The  late  President  Lincoln  was  somewliat  astonished  one  day  when 
Inspecting  the  prison  in  Washington.     A  prisoner   said   to  him, 
familiarly,    "How  are  you,   Mr.  President?     I*m  glad  to  see  you. 
I  "believe  that  you  and  I  have  "been  in  every  jail   in  the  Union." 
Mr.   L.   replied  tlriat  the  jails  at  Spriijgfield  and  Washington  were 
the  only  ones  he  feas  ever  in.      "Very  likely,"   responded  the  rogue, 
"buf   I've  been  in  all  the  rest."     ^^.(,„^^^   ^-y.^...^      w^   i  i>    137/ 


St^riea 


r  j^raham  Lincoln  was  resting  with  his  man- 
fJKt  in  a  hotel  lobby.  As  usual,  the  village 
^des  had  congregated  there,  and  one,  bolder 
tbui  the  rest,  remarked:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  your 
speech  was  good,  but  there  were  some  points 
quite  beyond  my  reach." 

The  simple  Lincoln  looked  up  and  chuckled: 
"I'm  sorry  for  youi  I  once  had  a  dog  that  had 
the  same  trouble  with  fleas."  '         , 

r  ■  •      '.  ■  -  -     ■:■  ■     ■>      ■    ■- 


ABE  LINCOLN  ON  POTOMAC. 

,  — -t 

Told  Storle*  ou  a.  Boat  Tbmt  1«  BtlJl 
HannlnB. 

Washington  Poet;  'i>here  are  Btill  a 
number  of  old  and  historic  boats  In  ac- 
tive service  and  plying  between  Wash- 
ington and  other  points  on  the  Potomac 
river.  Of  these  steamer  River  Queen 
l8,  In  some  respects,  the  moet  Interesting. 
This  old  packet,  now  used  for  colored 
excursions,  picnics  and  the  like,  was  built 
in  January,  18C4,  at  Klngsport,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  Potomac  river  trade.  She  is  180  feet 
long,  28  feet  hold  and  of  4(JU-horse  power. 

barly  In  March,  1864,  President  Lin- 
coln, thinking  that  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion was  fast  approaching  Its  terminalioii, 
departed  on  the  lUver  Queen  for  City 
Point,  Va.,  accompanied  by  Secretary 
Stanton.  They  left  from  the  Sixth  street 
wharf,  expecting  to  negotiate  terms  of 
surrender  with  the  representatives  of  tli^ 
confederate  government  as  soon  as  they 
reached  their  destination  on  the  james 
river.  They  returned  to  Washington  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  April  somewhat  the 
wiser  for  their  trip,  and  convinced  that 
the  end  of  the  struggle  was  as  remote  as 
ever. 

It  was  on  March  22  that  Gens.  Grant 
and  Sherman  and  Admiral  Porter  visited 
President  Lincoln  on  board  the  River 
Queen  at  City  Point.  They  spent  the  day 
In  ponferencc,  and,  in  the  course  of  their 
interview,  informed  the  president  that 
another  bloody  battle  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  close.  On  be- 
ing thus  informed,  President  Lincoln 
seemed  very  much  disappointed,  as  he 
had  all  along  entertained  hope  of  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  close  then  and  there. 
Subsequently  they  discussed  the  proba- 
ble capture  fit  Prep(dent  Jefferson  Davis 
and  the  conferderft.tp  cabinet,  and,  when 
asked  what  iie  prpposd  to  do  -vyith  Davis 
in  the  event  of  hi^ , capture.  President 
Lincoln  said: 

"Gentlemen,  thla  reminds  me  of  a  thing 
that  hapijened  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Indl- 
ansu     .On©  m<;»rnl(i^  I  went  to  the  house 


of  a  neighbor  and  found  a  boy  about  my 
ttwo  size,  holding  a  coon  by  a  string.  I 
asKed  him  what  he  was  doing,  liu  said: 
'It's  a  coon.  Dad  cotched  six  of  'era 
la£t  night  and  killed  all  but  this  pore  Ice- 
tle  cuss.  Dad  tol'  me  hoi'  him  until  he 
got  back  an'  I'm  afraid  he's  going  to 
kill  this  one,  too;  an'  oh,  Abe.  I  do  wis!) 
he'd  get  away.'  'Weil,  I  said,  why  don't 
you  let  him  losso'/'  'That  woudii'i  lie 
right.'  he  replied,  '  an'.  If  I  let  him  go, 
dad  would  give  me  hell,  liut  If  he  would 
Kft  away  himself  It  would   be  all  right.' 

"Now,  if  Jeff  Davis  and  those  other 
fillows,  will  only  get  away,  It  will  be  all 
right;  but  if  we  should  catch  tlicm,  and 
I  should  let  them  go,  the  country  at 
large   and   congress  would   give  me   hell."' 

This  Blor.v  passed  into  circulation  at 
the  time,  getting  Into  the  newspapers; 
and,  later,  appeared  in  Mr.  Hapgijvd's 
"Life  of  Lincoln."  The  after  cabin  of 
thp  River  Queen,  in  wlilch  this  story  wa.'» 
told,  is  still  pointed  out  to  visitors  by 
tlinse  in  charge  of  the  old   iiaeki-t. 

Veil  ran  local  jiiiots  are  lesponsible  fi>r 
tlie  state  ment  that  Potomac  river  l)oats 
enjoy  a  longer  life  than  those  elsewhere, 
and  this  seems  to  be  borne  out,  in  part, 
by  the  number  of  ancient  packets  lylngn 
along  the  local  water  front,  and  still  In 
active  service.  The  (eldest  i)acket  plying 
on  the  Potomac  river  is  the  steamer 
Kent,  built  in  Baltimore  In  Koi.  The 
Kent  is  now  operating  as  a  freight  and 
passenger  boat  between  this  cily  and 
Miuldox  creek,  Md.  The  Belle  Haven, 
now  used  as  a  ferryboat  -between  this 
city  and  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  built  In 
Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1S57.  The  next  old- 
est is  the  Samuel  J.  Penlz.  Built  in  Green- 
p\)nit.  N.  Y.,  in  1859;  after  which  follows 
the  T.  V.  Arrowsmith,  built  and  com- 
pleted on  the  docks  oif  Keyport,  N.  J.,  in 
1860. 

The  last  two  were  built  for  the  Hudson 
river  passenger  service  and  formtrly 
plied  between  New  V6rk  and  Albany. 
They  were  constructed  for  speed,  and, 
in  their  day,  were  fumou.s  racers.  The 
Arrowsmith,  now  oper.iLing  as  a  freiglu 
boat  between  this  point  and  Smith's 
creek  Md.,  was  formerly,  during  the  hay- 
day  of  river  traffic  and  travel  on  New 
York's  great  waterway,  tlie  swiftest  boat 
on  the  Hudson,  and  the  winner  of  twen- 
Mty-eight  or  more  rt^cep.    .    '  ' 


THE  LITTLE  DRUMMER  BOY 

The  Ptesident  noticed  a  small,  pale, 
delicate  looking  boy,  about  thirteen  years 
old,  among  the  number  in  the  ante- 
chamber. The  President  saw  him  stand- 
ing there,  looking  so  feeble  and  faint, 
and  said:  "Come  here,  my  boy,  and  tell 
me  what  you  want."  The  boy  advanced, 
placed  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  Presi- 
dent's chair,  and  with  a  bowed  head  and 
timid  accents  said:  "Mr.  President,  I  have 

been  a  drummer  boy  in  a  regiment  for 
two  years,  and  my  colonel  got  angry 
with  me  and  turned  me  off.  I  was  taken 
sick  and  have  been  a  long  time  in  the 
hospital."  The  President  discovered  that 
the  boy  had  no  home,  no  father — he  had 
died  in  the  army — no  mother.  "I  have 
no  father,  no  mother,  no  brothers,  no 
sisters,  and,"  bursting  into  tears,  "no 
friends — nobody  cares  for  me."  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the 
boy's  heart  was  soon  made  glad  by  a 
request  to  certain  officials  "to  care  for 
this  poor  boy." 


f 


CABINET  RECONSTRUCTION 

The  Pi-esident  had  decided  to  select  a 
new  wai'  minister,  and  the  leading  Re- 
publican Senators  thought  the  occasion 
was  opportune  to  change  the  whole  seven 
Cabinet  ministeis.  They,  therefore, 
earnestly  advised  him  to  make  a  clean 
sweep,  and  select  ^even  new  men,  and  so 
restore  the  waning  confidence  of  the 
country.  The  President  listened  with 
patient  courtesy,  and  when  the  Senators 
had  concluded  he  said,  with  a  character- 
ibtic  Kl<-'am  of  humor  in  his  eye: 

"Gentlemen,  your  request  for  a  change 
of  the  whole  Cabinet  because  I  have 
niade  one  change,  reminds  me  of  a  story 
I  once  heard  in  Illinois,  of  a  farmer  who 
was  much  troubled  by  skunks.  His  wife 
insisted  on  his  tiying  to  get  rid  of  them. 
He  loaded  h»;  shotgun  one  moonlight 
night  and  awaited  developments.  After 
.eonie  time  the  wife  heard  the  shotgun 
go  off,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  farm^ir 
entered  the  house.  'What  luck  have  you?' 
said  she.  'I  hid  myself  behind  the  wood- 
pile,' said  the  old  man,  'with  the  shot- 
gun pointed  towards  the  hen  roost,  and 
before  long  there  appeared  not  one  skunk 
but  seven.  I  took  aim,  blazed  away, 
killed  one.  and  he  raised  such  a  fearful 
smell  that  I  concluded  it  was  best  to  let 

the  othsr  six  go.'  " 

The  ^Senators  laughed  and  retired. 

^    ^  '■.  '     '  . — 1_ r.  '  ■ i_;__L    i  (     ;  I 


HOW  LINCOLN  EARNED  HIS 
FHIST  DOLLAR 

The  following  interesting  story  was 
told  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Seward  and 
a  few  friends  one  evening  in  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  at  Washington.  The  Pres- 
ident said:  "Seward,  you  never  heard,  did 
you,  how  I  earned  my  first  dollar?" 
"No,"  replied  Mr.  Seward. 
"Well,"  continued  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  be- 
longed, you  know,  to  what  they  call  down 
South  the  'scrubs.'  We  had  succeeded  in 
raising,  chiefly  by  my  labor,  sufficient 
produce,  as  I  thought,  to  justify  me  in 
taking  it  down  the  river  to  sell. 

"After  much  persuasion,  I  got  the 
consent  of  mother  to  go,  and  constructed 
a  little  flatboat,  large  enough  to  take 
a  barrel  or  two  of  things  that  we  had 
gathered,  with  mysolf  and  little  bundle, 
down  to  the  Southern  market.  A  steamer 
was  coming  down  the  river.  We  have, 
you  know,  no  wharves  on  the  Western 
streams;  and  the  custom  was,  if  pas- 
sengers were  at  any  of  the  landings,  for 
them  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  the  steamer 
stopping  and  taking  them  on  board. 

"I  was  contemplating  my  new  flatboat, 
and  wondering  whether  I  could  make  it 
strong  or  improve  it  in  any  particular, 
when  two  men  came  down  to  the  shore 
in  carriages  with  trunks,  and  looking  at 
the  different  boats  singled  out  mine,  and 
asked,  'Who  owns  this?'  I  answered, 
somewhat  modestly,  'I  do.'  'Will  you," 
said  one  of  them,  'take  us  and  our  trunks 
out  to  the  steamer?'  'Certainly,'  said  L 
I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of 
earning  something.  I  supposed  that  each 
of  them  would  give  me  one  or  two  or 
three  bits.  The  trunks  were  put  on  my 
flatboat,  the  passengers  seated  them- 
selves on  the  trunks,  and  I  sculled  them 
out  to  the  steamboat. 

"They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted  up 
their  heavy  trunks,  and  put  them  on  deck. 
The  steamer  was  about  to  put  on  steam 
again,  when  I  called  out  that  they  had 
forgotten  to  pay  me     Each  of  them  took 


from  his  pocket  a  silver  half-dollar,  and 
threw  it  on  the  floor  of  my  boat.  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  I 
picked  up  the  money.  Gentlemen,  you 
inay  think  it  was  a  very  little  thing,  and 
in  these  days  it  seems  to  me  a  trifle;  but 
it  was  a  most  important  incident  in  my 
life.  I  could  scarcely  credit,  that  I,  a 
poor  boy.  had  earned  a  dollar.  The  world 
seemed  wider  and  fairer  before  me.  I 
was  a  more  hopeful  ard  confident  being, 
from  that  time."  oo.  ^^    •<  >- '  f  ~t^*.^t.? 


INCIDENT  IN  THE  BLACKHAWK 
WAR 

An  old  Indian  strayed,  hun^iy  and 
helpless,  into  the  camp  one  day.  The  sol- 
diers were  conspiring  to  kill  him  as  a 
spy. 

A  letter  from  General  Cass,  recom- 
mending him,  for  his  past  kind  and  faith- 
ful service  to  the  whites,  the  trembling 
old  savape  drew  from  beneath  the  folds 
of  his  blankets;  but  failed  in  any  degree 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  men  who 
confronted  him.  "Make  an  example  of 
him,"  they  exclaimed;  "the  letter  is  a 
forgery,  and  he  is  a  spy." 

They  might  have  put  their  threats  into 
execution  had  not  the  tall  form  of  their 
captain,  his  face  swarthy  with  resolution 
and  rage,  interposed  itself  between  them 
and  their  defenseless  victim. 

Lincoln's  determined  look  and  demand 
that  it  must  not  be  done  were  enough. 
They  sullenly  desisted,  and  the  Indian, 
urjmolestod,  continued  on  his  way. 


LOST  TIME  DON'T  COUNT 

Mr.  Weed,  the  veteran  journalist  and 
politician,  relates  how,  when  he  was  op- 
pcsir^'  the  claims  of  Montgomery  Blair, 
who  aspired  to  a  cabinet  appointment, 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  inquired  of  Mr.  Weed 
whom  he  would  recommend,  "Henry  Win- 
ter Davis,"  was  the  response.  "David  Da- 
Davis,  I  see,  has  been  posting  you  on 
this  question,"  retorted  Lincoln.  "He  has 
Davis  on  the  brain.  I  think  Maryland 
must  be  a  Kood  State  to  move  from." 
The  President  then  told  a  story  of  a 
witness  in  court  in  a  neighboring  county, 
who,  on  being  asked  his  age,  replied, 
"Sixty."  Being  satisfied  he  was  much 
older  the  question  was  repeated,  and  on 
receiving  the  same  answer  the  court  ad- 
monished the  witness,  saying,  "The  court 
knows  you  to  be  much  older  than  sixty." 

"Oh,  I  understand  now,"  was  the  re- 
joiner,  "you're  thinking  of  those  ten 
years  I  spent  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland;  that  was  so  niuch  time  lo^t, 
and  didn't  count."  tA-*~ '  f  A  /'  ..,  u^  ', \. 
(\ 


HE'S   ALL  RIGHT;  HUT  A 

CHRONIC   SdUEALER 

One  of  the  Northt-rn  Goveiriors  was 
able,  earnest,  and  untirinK  in  aidinu'  the 
administration,  but  always  comiihiininK. 
After  reading  all  his  papers,  the  I'resi- 
<ifcnt  said,  in  a  cheeiful  and  reassuiinK 
tcne: 

"Never  mind,  never  mind;  those  dis- 
patches don't  mean  anything.  Just  no 
right  ahehd.  The  Governor  is  like  a 
boy  I  saw  once  at  a  launching.  When 
everything  was  ready,  th.y  iiicUed  out  a 
boy  and  sent  him  under  the  ship  to  knock 
away  the  triggei-  and  let  her  go.  At  the 
critical  moment  everything  depended  on 
the  boy.  He  haci  to  do  the  job  w.'U  by  a 
direct,  vigorous  blow,  and  then  lie  flat 
and  keep  still  while  the  boat  slid  over 
him. 

"The  boy  did  everything  right,  but  he 
yelled  as  if  he  were  being  murfiei-ed  from 
th«  time  he  got  under  the  keel  until  he 
got  out.  I  thought  the  hide  was  all 
scraped  off  his  back;  but  he  wasn't  hurt 
at  all. 

"The  master  of  the  yaid  told  me  that 
this  boy  was  always  chosen  for  that  job, 
that  he  did  his  work  well,  that  he  never 
had  been  hurt,  but  that  he  always 
squealed   in   that   way.     That's   just  the 

way  with  Governor .  Make  up  your 

mind  that  he  is  not  hurt,  and  that  he  is 
doing  the  work  right,  and  pay  no  at- 
tention to  his  squealing.  He  only  wants 
to  make  you  understand  how  hard  his 
task  is,  and  that  he  is  on  hand  perform- 
ing it."     \\Jc  e  k     t--         !    ^    ■■  '\ 


THE  FIRST  MEETING  OF  A  FUTURE 
PRESIDENT  AND  GOVERNOR 

Liiicoln  was  a  marked  and  sc  peculiar 
young  man.  Peopie  talked  a  out  him. 
His  studious  haLits,  his  greed  for  infor- 
mation, his  thorough  mastery  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  every  new  position  in  which 
he  was  placed,  his  intelligence  touching 
all  iTiatters  of  public  concern,  his  un- 
wearying good-nature,  his  skill  in  tell- 
ing a  story,  his  great  athletic  power,  his 
quaint,  odd  ways,  his  uncouth  appearance 
all  tended  to  bring  him  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  dull  mediocrity  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  Denton  Offutt,  his  old 
employer  at  the  store,  said,  after  having 
had  a  conversation  with  Lincoln,  that  the 
young  man  "had  talent  enough  in  him 
to  make  a  President."  In  every  circle 
in  which  he  found  himself,  wh?ther  re- 
fined or  coarse,  he  was  always  the  center 
of  attraction. 

William  G.  Greene  says  that  when  he 
(Greene)  was  a  member  of  the  lUino's 
College,  he  brought  home  with  him,  on  a 
vaation,  Richard  Yates,  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  some  other  boys, 
and,  in  order  to  entertain  them,  took 
th^m  up  to  see  Linco'n.  He  found  him 
in  his  usual  position  and  at  his  usual  oc- 
curation.  He  was  flat  on  his  back,  on  a 
cellar  door,  reading  a  newspaper.  This 
wis  the  manner  in  which  a  president  of 
th"  United  States  and  a  govei-nor  of  Illi- 
r-o's  '  ecame  acQuainted  vvth  each  other. 
Mr.  Greene  says  that  Lincoln  then  re- 
peated the  whole  of  Burns,  and  was  a 
devoted  student  of  Shakespeare.  So  the 
rough  backwoodsman,  self-educated,  en- 
tertained the  college  boys,  and  was  in- 
vit'd  to  dine  with  them  on  bread  and 
mi'k.  How  he  managed  to  upset  his  bowl 
of  milk  is  not  a  matter  of  history,  but  the 
fact  that  he  did  so,  as  is  the  further  fact 
th^it  Green's  mother,  who  loved  Lmcoln, 
t'-ifd  to  smooth  over  the  accident  and  to 
relieve  the  young  man's  embarrassment. 


SIMPLICITY 

Mt.  Jeriah  Bonhani  describes  a  visit 
that  he  paid  Mr.  Lincoln  at  his  room  in 
the  State  House,  where  he  found  him 
quite  alone  except  that  two  of  his  chil- 
dien,  one  of  whom  was  Tad,  were  with 
him. 

The  door  was  open. 

We  walked  in  and  were  at  once  recog- 
nized and  seated — the  two  boys  still  con- 
tinuing their  play  about  the  room.  Tad 
was  spinning  his  top;  and  Mr.  Lincoln, 
as  we  entered,  had  just  finished  adjust- 
ing the  string  for  him  so  as  to  give  the 
top  the  greatest  degree  of  force.  He 
remarked  that  he  was  having  a  little 
fun  with  the  boys. 

At  another  time,  at  Lincoln  residence, 
Tad  came  into  the  room,  and  putting  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth  to  his 
father's  ear,  said  in  a  boy's  whisper,  "Ma 
says  come  to  su))per." 

All  heard  the  announcement,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln,  perceiving  this,  said:  "You  have 
hearil,  gentlemen,  the  announcement  con- 
cerning the  interesting  state  of  things 
in  the  dining-room.  It  will  never  do 
for  me,  if  elected,  to  make  this  young- 
man  a  member  of  my  cabinet,  for  it  is 
plain  he  cannot  be  trusted  with  secrets 
of  state."  iji,'  i^:  .  i    -  ;vv, ,  \ij  ^Lc  ,  ,^ 

,  ) 


"THE  HOUSE  DIVIDED 

AGAINST  ITSELF" 

Lincoln  read  the  speech,  containing  the 
above,  to  many  of  his  fi'iends,  befoi'e  he 
delivered  it  in  the  contest  for  the  United 
States  Senate  against  Douglas.  Some 
condemned,  some  endorsed,  characterized 
it  as  "fool  utterances,  ahead  of  its 
time;"  another  said,  "Lincoln,  deliver 
that  speech  as  read,  and  it  will  make  you 
President."  Lincoln  answered  all  their 
objections,  substantially  as  follows: 
"Friends,  this  thing  has  been  retarded 
long  enough.  The  time  has  come  when 
these  sentiments  should  be  uttered;  and 
if  it  is  decreed  that  I  should  go  down 
because  of  this  speech,  then  let  me  go 
down  linked  to  the  truth — let  me  die 
in  the  advocacy  of  what  is  just  and 
right." 

To  one  complainant  who  followed  into 
his  office  he  said  proudly:  "If  I  had  to 
di'aw  a  pen  across  my  record,  and  erase 
my  whole  lifo  from  sight,  and  I  had  one 
poor  gift  or  choice  left  as  to  what  I 
should  5ave  from  the  wreck,  I  should 
choose  that  speech  and  leave  it  to  the 
world  unerased."  This  was  Lincoln's 
position  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate. 
His  opening  speech  at  Springfield  con- 
tained this  memorable  sentence.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  August  22,  1858,  Lin- 
coln said:  "Douglas  and  I,  for  the  first 
time  during  this  canvass  crossed  swords 
here  yesterday.  The  fire  flew  some,  and 
I  am  glad  to  know  I  am  yet  alive." 


LINCOLN'S  MODESTY 

' '    ■        ■;■  •  '      >  /    I  <   ■  < 

Secrotai'y  Clias^e,  when  Sec-retaTy  of 
the  Treasury,  had  a  clisafii'eement,  and 
the   Se^-retary   had    resigned. 

The  I'l'esidi'nt  was  ur^ed  not  to  accept 
it,  as  "Secretary  Cliase  is  today  a  na- 
tional necessity,"  his  advisers  said.  "How 
niistaki'n  you  aie!"  he  (luietly  observed. 
"Yet  it  is  not  stranj^'e;  I  used  to  have 
similai-  notions.  No!  if  we  should  all  he 
tuiiu'd  out  tomorrow,  and  c(juld  come 
back  here  in  a  week,  we  should  find  our 
j)laces  filled  by  a  lot  of  fellows  doin^ 
just  as  well  as  we  did,  and  in  many  in- 
stances better. 

"As  the  Irishman  said,  'In  tiiis  country 
one  man  is  a;',  jiood  as  anothei-;  and  for 
the  matter  of  that,  very  often  a  Ki'L'at 
deal  better.'  No;  this  Government  does 
not  depend  upon  the  life  of  any  man." 


A  TOUCHING  SONG  INFLUENCES 
TO  PARDON  A  REBEL  PRISONER 

The  following  interesting  particulars 
connected  with  the  early  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  are  from  the  Virginia  (111.) 
Enquirer,  of  date  of  March  1,  1879: 

"John  McNamer  was  buried  last  Sun- 
day, near  Petersburg,  Menard  County. 
A  long  while  ago  he  was  Assessor  and 
Treasurer  of  the  County  for  several  suc- 
cessive terms.  Mr.  McNamer  was  an 
early  settler  in  that  section,  and  before 
the  town  of  Petersburg  was  laid  out,  in 
business  in  Old  Salem,  a  village  that  ex- 
isted many  years  ago  two  miles  south 
of  the  present  site  of  Petersburg.  Abe 
Lincoln  was  then  postmaster  of  the  place 
and  sold  whisky  to  its  inhabitants.  There 
are  old-timers  yet  living  in  jMenard 
County  who  bought  many  a  jug  of  corn- 
juice  from  Old  Abe  when  he  lived  at 
Salem.  It  was  here  that  Annie  Rutledge 
dwelt,  and  in  whose  grave  Lincoln  wrote 
that  his  heart  was  buried.  As  the  story 
tuns,  the  fair  and  gentle  Annie  was  orig- 
inally John  McNanier's  sweetheart,  but 
Abe  took  a  "shine"  to  the  young  lady, 
and  succeeded  in  heading  off  McNamer 
and  won  her  affections.  But  Annie  Rut- 
ledge  died,  and  Lincoln  went  to  Spring- 
field, where  he  some  time  afterwards 
married. 

"It  is  related  that  during  the  war  a 
lady  belonging  to  a  prominent  Kentucky 
family  visited  Washington  to  beg  for 
her  son's  pardon,  who  was  then  in  prison 
under  sentence  of  death  for  belonging  to 
a  band  of  guerrillas  who  had  committed 
many  murders  and  outrages.  With  the 
mother  was  her  daughter,  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  who  was  an  accomplished 
musician.  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  vis- 
itors in  his  usual  kind  manner,  and  the 
mother  made  known  the  object  of  her 
visit,  accompanying  her  plea  with  tears 
and  sobs  and  all  the  customary  roman- 
tic incidents. 

"There  were  probably  extenuating 
circumstances  in  favor  of  the  young 
rebel  prisoner,  and  while  the  President 
seemed  to  be  deeply  pondering,  the  young 
lady  moved  to  a  piano  near  by  and  taking 
a  seat  commenced  to  sing  'Gentle  Annie,' 
a  very  sweet  and  pathetic  ballad  which, 
before  the  war,  was  a  familiar  song  in 
almost  every  household  in  the  Union,  and 
is  not  yet  entirely  forgotten,  for  that 


matter.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
young  lady  sang  the  song  with  more 
plaintiveness  and  effect  than  Old  Abe 
had  ever  heard  it  in  Springfield.  During 
its  rendition,  he  arose  from  his  seat, 
crossed  the  room  to  a  window  in  the 
westward,  through  which  he  gazed  for 
several  minutes  with  a  'sad,  far-away 
look,'  which  has  so  often  been  noted  as 
one  of  his  peculiarities.  His  memory, 
no  doubt,  went  back  to  the  days  of  his 
humble  iife  on  the  Sangamon,  and  with 
visions  of  Old  Salem  and  its  rustic  peo- 
ple, who  once  gathered  in  his  primitive 
store,  came  a  picture  of  the  'Gentle 
Annie'  of  his  youth,  whose  ashes  had 
rested  for  many  long  years  under  the 
wild  flowers  and  bran>bles  of  the  old 
rural  burying  ground,  but  whose  spirit 
then,  perhaps,  guided  him  to  the  side  of 
mercy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Lincoln 
drew  a  large  red  silk  handkerchief  from 
his  coat-pocket,  with  which  he  wiped  his 
face  vigorously.  Then  he  turned,  ad- 
vanced quickly  to  his  desk,  wrote  a  brief 
note,  which  he  handed  to  the  lady,  and 
informed  her  that  it  was  the  pardon  she 
sought.  The  scene  was  no  doubt  touch- 
ing in  a  great  degree  and  proves  that  a 
nice  song,  well  sung,  has  often  a  power- 
ful influence  in  recalling  tender  recol- 
lections. It  proves,  also,  th^t  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  man  of  fine  feelings,  and 
that,  if  the  occurrence  was  a  put-up  job 
on  the  lady's  part  it  accomplished  the 
purpose  all  the  same." 


RIGHTEOUS    INDIGNATION 

v/1,  '  i(  ^    ■       ,  -  - 

A  cashiered  officer,  seeking  to  be  re- 
stored throuKh  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive, became  insolent,  because  the  Presi- 
dent, who  believed  the  man  guilty,  would 
not  accede  to  his  repeated  requests,  at 
last  said,  "Well  Mr.  President,  I  see  you 
are  fully  determined  not  to  do  me  jus- 
tice!" 

This  was  too  aggravating  even  for  Mr. 
Lincoln;  rising  he  suddenly  seized  the 
disgraced  officer  by  the  coat  collar,  and 
marched  him  forcibly  to  the  door,  saying 
as  he  ejected  him  into  the  passage:  "Sir, 
I  give  you  a  fair  warning  never  to  show 
your  face  in  this  room  again.  I  can 
bear  censure,  but  not  insult.  I  never 
wish  to  see  your  face  again." 


LINCOLN'S   HIGH   COMPLIMENT   TO 

THE  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA 

A  fair  for  the  bejiefit;  m  the  soldiers, 
held  at  the  Patent  Office,  Washington, 
called  out  Mr.  Lincoln  as  an  interested 
visitor;  and  he  was  not  permitted  to 
retire  without  giving  a  word  to  those  in 
attendance.  "In  this  extraordinary  war," 
said  he,  ^'extraordinary  (developments 
have  manifested  themselves,  such  as  have 
not  been  seen  in  former  wars ;  and  among 
these  manifestations  nothing  has  been 
more  remarkable  than  these  fairs  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  soldiers  and  their 
families.  And  the  chief  agent  in  these 
fairs  are  the  women  of  America.  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language 
of  eulogy;  I  have  never  studied  the  art 
of  playing  compliments  to  women;  but  I 
must  say  that  if  all  that  has  been  said 
by  orators  and  poets  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  in  praise  of  women,  were 
applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it 
would  not  do  them  justice  for  their  con- 
duct during  the  war.  I  will  close  by  say- 
ing, God  bless  the  women  of  America!" 


KINDNESS  OF  HEART 

An  old  acquaintance  of  the  President 
visited  liim  in  Washington.  Lincoln  de- 
sired to  fi'ivc  him  a  place.  Thu.s  en- 
courafied,  the  visitor,  who  was  an  honest 
man,   but  wholly  inexnerienr'P/^l    !n    nnhlic 

affaiis  or  husines.s,  asked  foi'  a  hi^h  of- 
I'ice,  Superintendent  of  the  Mint.  The 
President  was  aghast,  and  said:  "Good 
jiracioiis!  Wiiy  (Hdn't  he  ask  to  he  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  have  done 
with  it?"  Afterwards,  he  said:  "Well, 
now,  I  never  thought  Mr.  had  any- 
thing more  than  average  ability,  when 
we  were  young  men  together.  But,  then, 
I  suppose  he  thought  the  same  thing- 
about  me,  and — here  I  am!" 

Lincoln  was  censured  for  appointing 
one  that  had  zealously  opposed  his  sec- 
ond term. 

He  replied:  "Well,  I  suppose  Judge  E., 
having-  been  disappointed  before,  did  be- 
have pretty  ugly,  but  that  wouldn't  make 
him  any  less  fit  for  the  place;  and  I 
think  I  have  Scriptural  authority  for 
appointing'  him.  You  remember  when 
the  Lord  was  on  Mount  Sinai  getting-  out 
a  commission  for  Aaron,  that  same 
Aaron  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
making'  a  false  god  for  the  people  to  wor- 
ship. Yet  Aaron  got  his  commission,' 
you  know."),!  ^   (   /     '.         [\ ,  -   ■    •:  t// 


ONE  CONCEPTION  OF 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT 

Soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln  began  his'  iA.d- 
ministration,  a  distinguished  South  Caro- 
lina lady,  the  widow  of  a  Northern 
scholar,  called  upon  him  out  of  curiosity. 

She  was  very  proud  and  aristocratic, 
and  was  anxious  to  see  this  monstrosity, 
as  he  had  been  represented.  Upon  being 
presented  she  hissed  in  the  President's 
ear:  "I  am  a  South  Carolinian."  The 
President  taking  in  the  situation-,  was  at 
once  courteous  and  dignified. 

After  a  pleasant  conversation,  she 
said:  "Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  look,  act, 
and  speak  like  a  kind,  good-hearted,  gen- 
erous man."  "And  did  you  expect  to  meet 
a  savage?"  said  he.  "Certainly  I  did,  or 
even  something  worse.  I  am  glad  I  have 
met  you,  and  now  the  best  way  to  pre- 
serve peace  is  for  you  to  go  to  Charleston 
and  show  the  people  what  you  are,  and 
tell  the  people  you  have  no  intention  of 
injuring  them."  The  lady  attended  the 
first  levee  after  the  inauguration. 


"I'LL  TRY  TO  STEER 

,  '       :        1  ,  ,  HER  THROUGH" 

General  John  ^.  Logan  and  Mr.  Love- 
joy  of  Illinois,  cklled  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
Willard's  Hotel,  Washington,  February 
23,  the  morning  of  his  arrival,  and  urged 
a  vigorous,  fiim  policy. 

Patiently  listening,  the  President  re- 
plied seriously  but  cheerfully,  "As  the 
country  has  placed  me  at  the  helm  of 
the  ship,  I'll  try  to  steer  her  through." 


FIRST  ECHOES  FROM 

CHICAGO   CONVENTION 

Mir  Volk,  the  artist,  relates  that,  being 
in  Springfield  when  the  nomination  was 
announced,  he  called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln, 
whom  he  had  found  looking  radiant.  I 
exclaimed,  'I  am  the  first  man  from  Chi- 
cago, I  believe,  who  has  had  the  honor 
of  congratulating  you  on  your  nomina- 
tion for  President.'  Then  those  two  great 
hands  took  both  of  mine  with  a  grasp 
never  to  be  forgotten,  and  while  shaking, 
I  said,  'Now  that  you  will  doubtless  be 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  want  to  make  a  statue  of  you,  and  shall 
try  my  best  to  do  you  justice.' 

"Said  he.  'I  don't  doubt  it,  for  I  have 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  an 
honest  man,'  and  with  that  greeting,  I 
thought  my  hands  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
ci'ushed. 

"On  the  Sunday  following,  by  agree- 
ment, I  called  to  make  a  cast  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's hands.  I  asked  him  to  hold  some- 
thing in  his  hands,  and  told  him  a  stick 
would  do.  Thereupon  he  went  to  the 
woodshed,  and  I  heard  the  saw  go,  and 
soon  he  returned  to  the  dining  room, 
whittling  off  the  end  of  a  piece  of  broom 
handle.  I  remarked  to  him  that  he  need 
not  whittle  off  the  edges.  'Oh,  well,'  said 
he,   'I   thought   I ,  would   like  -.to  have  it 


LINCOLN'S  fiKEAT  LOVE  FOR 
LITTLE  TAD 

No  matter  who  was  with  the  Piesident 
or  how  intently  absorbing,  his  little  son 
Tad  was  always  welcome.  He  almost 
always  accompanied  his  father.  Once, 
on  the  way  to  Fortr<!ss  Monroe,  he  be- 
came very  troublesome.  The  I^resident 
was  much  enjiaged  in  conversation  with 
the  party  who  accompanied  him,  and  he 
at  length  said: 

"Tad,  if  you  will  Ix;  a  good  boy,  and 
not  disturb  me  any  more  until  we  get 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  I  will  give  you  a 
dollar." 

The  hope  of  reward  was  effectual  for 
a  while  in  securing  silence,  but,  boy-like, 
Tad  soon  forgot  his  promise,  and  was 
as  noisy  as  ever.  Upon  reaching  their 
destination,  however,  he  said,  very 
promptly,  "Father,  I  want  my  dollar." 

Mr.  Lincoln  looked  at  him  half-re- 
proachfully  for  an  instant,  and  then 
taking  from  his  pocketbook  a  dollar  note, 
he  said:  "Well,  my  son,  at  any  rate,  I 

will  keep  my  part  of  the  bargain." 

Whilo  paying  a  visit  to  Commodore 
I'orter,  of  Fortress  Monroe,  on  one  oc- 
casion, an  incident  occurred,  subsequent- 
ly related  by  Lieutenant  Braine,  one  of 
the  officers  on  board  the  flag-ship,  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewer,  of  New  York.  Notic- 
ing that  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
dotted  with  spring  blossoms,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  with  the  manner  of  one  ask- 
ing a  special  favor: 

"Commodore,  Tad  is  very  fond  of  flow- 
ers; won't  you  let  a  couple  of  your  men 
take  a  boat  and  go  with  him  for  an  hour 
or  two  along  the  shore,  and  gather  a 
tew .  It  will  be  a  great  gratification  to 
him.     -^^^_(.    n      ...,-^    iv,iU<^ 


"MOTHER.  HE'S  JUST  THE  SAIVJE 


-tt^ 


ft. 


OtD  ABE." 


/ 


"It  was  durinirthe  dark  days 


0^  1^3,' 


says  Schuyler  Colfax,  "on  the  evening  of 
a  public  reception  given  at  the  White 
House.  The  foreign  legations  were  there 
gathered  about  the  President. 

A  young  English  nobleman  was  just 
being  presented  to  the  President.  Inside 
the  door,  evidently  ovierJb.wed  by  the 
splendid  assemblage,  was  an  honest- 
faced  old  farmer,  who  shrank  from  the 
passing  crowd  until  he  and  the  plain- 
faced  old  lady  clinging  to  his  arm  were 
pressed  back  to  the  wall. 

The  President,  tall,  and,  in  a  measure, 
stately  in  his  personal  presence,  looking 
over  the  heads  of  the  assembly,  said  to 
the  English  nobleman:  "Excuse  me,  my 
Lord,  there's  an  old  friend  of  mine." 

Passing  backward  to  the  door,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln said,  as  he  grasped  the  old  farm- 
er's hand: 

"Why,  John,  I'm  glad  to  see  you.    I 


haven't  seen  you  since  you  and  I  made 

rails  for  old  Mrs.  ,  in  Sangamon 

County  in  1837.     How  are  you?" 

The  old  man  turned  to  his  wife  with 
quivering  lip,  and  without  replying  to 
the  Pl-esident's  salutation,  said: 

"Mother,  he's  just  the  same  old  Abe!" 

"Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  said  finally,  "you 
know  we  had  three  boys;  they  all  enlisted 
in  the  same  company;  John  was  killed  in 
the  'seven  days'  fight';  Sam  was  taken 
prisoner  and  starved  to  death,  and  Henry 
is  in  th-e  hospital.  We  had  a  little  money 
an'  I  said,  'Mother,  we'll  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  see  him.  An'  while  we  were 
here,'  I  said,  'we'll  go  up  and  see  the 
President.'  " 

Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes  /grew  dim,  and 
across  his  rugged,  homely,  tender  face 
swept  the  wave  of  sadness  his  friends 
had  learned  to  know,  and  he  said: 

"John,  we  all  hope  this  miserable  war 
will  soon  be  over.  I  must  see  all  these 
folks  here  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  I  want 
to  talk  with  you."  The  old  lady  and 
her  husband  were  hustled  into  a  private 
room,  in  spite  of  their  protests. 


UNCOLN'S    KNOWr.EDf;E    OF 
HUMAN  NATURE 

Once,  pleading'  a  cause,  the  opposinj? 
lawyer  had  all  the  advantage  of  the  law 
in  the  case;  the  weather  was  waim,  and 
his  opponent,  as  was  admissible  in  fron- 
ti<'r  courts,  pulled  off  his  coat  and  vest 
as  he  ^rew  warm  in  the  argument. 

At  that  time,  shirts  with  buttons  be- 


hind were  unnsual.  Lincoln  took  in  the 
situat'on  at  once.  Know  n^-  thu  prej  - 
dices  of  the  primitive  people  aj<anst  so- 
'I  ra  1  .  p'l  .  nu,  he  STi;l:  "Oent  cnien  of 
the  jury,  havinf-'  justice  on  my  side,  I 
(  i.n  t  ihird-;  vou  will  c  at  all  inf'jence  1 
liy  the  pentleman's  pretended  knowledcre 
of  the  law,  when  vou  s-e  he  docs  not  <•  en 
know  which  side  of  his  shiit  should  he 
in  iront."  Iher3  was  a  Kt'ie'ai  laanh, 
and  Lincoln's  case  was  won. 


SECRETARY    STANTON'S 

UNCOMr»LIMENTARY    OPINION 

Mr.  Lovejoy,  huadin}>-  a  committee  of 
western  men,  discussed  an  important 
scheme  with  the  President,  and  was  then 
directed  to  explain  it  to  Secretary  Stan- 
ton. Upon  presenting  themselves  to  the 
Secretary,  and  showing-  the  President's 
order,  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  saitl, 
"Did  Lincoln  give  you  an  order  of  that 
kind?"    "He    did,    sir."    "Then    he    is    a 

d d  fool,"  said  the  an<>ry  Secretary. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  President 

is    a    d d    fool?"    asked    Lovejoy,    in 

amazement.  "Yes,  sir,  if  he  gave  you 
such  an  order  as  that." 

The  bewildered  lUinoisan  betook  him- 
self at  once  to  the  President  and  related 
the  result  of  the  conference.  "Did  Stan- 
ton say  I  was  a  d d  fool?"  asked  Lin- 
coln, at  the  close  of  the  recital.  "He  did 
sir,  and  repeated  it."  After  a  moment's 
pause,    and     looking'     up,    the     President 

said:   "If  Stanton   said   I   was   a   d d 

fool,  then  I  must  be  one,  for  he  is  nearly 
always  right,  and  generally  says  what 
he  means.     I  will  slip  over  and  see  him." 


"THANK  YOU.  I  NEVER  DRINK" 

Whon  Lincoln  was  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  as  captain,  thu  volunteer  soldiers 
drank  in  with  delij^ht  the  jests  and 
stories  of  the  tall  captain.  Aesop's  Fables 
were  given  a  new  dress,  and  the  tales  of 
the  wild  adventures  that  he  had  brought 
from  Kentucky  and  Indiana  were  many, 
but  his  inspiration  was  never  stimulated 
by  recourse  to  the  whisky  jug.  When  his 
Krateful  and  delightful  auditors  pressed 
this  on  him  he  had  one  reply,  "Tliank 
you,  I  never  drink  it." 


AT  TH^J  WHITE  HOUSE 

At  the  opeiiiny  of  the  administration 
ho  was  oveiwhelni'jd  with  persistent  of-- 
lice-seekers,  iiJid  so  much  of  his  time 
V\as  occupied  in  listening'  to  their  de- 
li'iands  and  tiying  to  gratify  them  that 
lie  felt  he  wa^  not  i:ttendin;j:  to  military 
alia' IS  and  niatteis  of  puhlic  policy  as 
closjly  as  he  should.  He  ^oiiiijar^J  him- 
self to  a  man  who  was  so  l>usy  lettmg 
rooms  at  one  end  of  his  house  that  he 
liad  no  time  to  put  out  a  fire  that  was 
destroying  the  other  end.  And  when  he 
^vas  attacked  wIlIi  the  va.ioloitl  in  IHdl 
he  said  to  his  usliL'r: 

"Tell  all  the  Oiii^e-seekers  to  come  and 
see  me,  for  now  1  liave  something  that  I 
can  give  them."  Us -tl.i-'-     i:-'',  K'-U.  IC 


The  lioliti'ral  problems  alone  Vv'ou 
havi;  Lccri  i..s  ^  real  a  hjail  as  iiiorial  iv 
iii;;jiiL  have  il.ti  ,-\1)L'.Ll'i1  to  i-iuiy,  buL 
iii.s  jicipk'Ail.c's  \v.'ic  iiii  ii-;i.sL'ci,  liis  time 
oci  uijic'd,  ami  his  pall- nro  solely  tested 
ly  f.uuh  an  u.i(li;;riilii(l  ai.ci  uiipat.  i<Jtic 
clamor  I'or  (jlti'-r;-  as  has  nr\X'r  been  ex- 
livili'ii  in  tliL'  lii.^tory  of  uiir  government. 
Tlie  Dcniovi-;aic  j)ai'ty  liail  been  in  power 
for  many  yiais.  Every  petition  in  the 
ti'ift  cf  President  liuchanan  had  been 
tilled  with  a  Democrat,  many  of  them 
Southern  syii:pathizers,  ai'.d  now  hordes 
sf  hung'ry  Ki'iuibiicans  beaictced  the 
White  Hoi.sa  (le.nandiny:  appointments. 
The  situation  was  described  .jy  the  Pres- 
ident in  a  i-iiigle  ejaculation.  A  Senator 
who  noticed  an  ej.prcssion  of  anxiety 
and  dejection  upon  his  face  inquired: 

"Has  anything  gone  wrong,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? Have  you  heard  bad  news  from 
Fort  Sumtc-r?" 

"No,"  answered  the  President,  solemn- 
ly, "it's  the  postoffice  at  Jonesville,  Mis- 


A  delegation  once  waited  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  ask  the  appointment  of  a 
gentleman  as  Commissioner  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Besides  his  fitness  for  the  place  they 
urged  his  bad  health.  The  President 
said: 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  are  eight  other  applicants  for  that 
place  and  they  are  all  sicker  than  your 
man."  "^J -^-'- f^     -^  U- --i-t  Jc.  2/ j-S"/ ^i  % 


'Jhciu  was  an  ignorant  man  who  onoe 
applied  to  Lincoln  for  the  post  of  door- 
kcepor  to  the  House.  Thi.s  man  had  no 
right  to  ask  Lincoln  for  anything.  It 
was  necessary  to  repulse  him.  But  Lin- 
.••,ln  n))uisKl  him  KC'ntly  and  whimiscal- 
ly,  witiiout  iiurtiiiK  his  foeliiigs,  in  this 
I'/ay: 

"So  you  want  to  be  duoikeeper  of  the 
House,  eh?" 

"Yes,  Air.  TTesident." 

"Well,  have  you  ever  been  a  dooikfep- 
er?  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience 
of  doorkeepinK  '■ " 

"Well,  no — no  actual  experience,  sir." 

"Any  theoretical  experience?  Any  in- 
5t/u'.-tions  in  the  duties  and  ethics  of 
doorkeeping?" 

"Umph — no." 

"Have  you  ever  attended  lectures  on 
.loorkeeping?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Have  you  read  any  text  books  on  the 
subject?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  conversed  with  any  one 
vvho  has  read  such  a  book?" 

"No,  sir;  I'm  afraid  not,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  my  friend,  don't  you  see 
that  you  haven't  a  single  qualification  for 
this  impuitant  post?"  saiil  Lincoln,  in 
a  leijioachful  tone. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  applicant,  and  he 
took  \ea\-^  humbly,  almost  (gratefully,. 


I 


LINCOLN'S   TENDERNESS 

When  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  an  old 
gentleman  told  him  that  his  only  son  fell 
on  Little  Round  Top  at  Gettysburg,  and 
he  was  going  to  look  at  the  spot. 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  "You  have  been 
called  on  to  make  a  terrible  sacrifice  for 
the  Union,  and  a  visit  to  that  spot,  I  fear, 
will  open  your  wounds  afresh. 

"But,  oh,  my  dear  sir,  if  we  had 
reached  the  end  of  such  sacrifices,  and 
had  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  place 
garlands  on  the  graves  of  those  who  have 
already  fallen,  we  could  give  thanks  even 
amidst  our  tears;  but  when  I  think  of  the 
.sacrifices  of  life  yet  to  be  offered,  and 
the  hearts  and  humes  yet  to  be  made 
desolate  before  this  dreadful  war  is  over, 
my  heart  is  like  lead  within  me,  and  I 
feel  at  times  like  hiding  in  deep  dark- 
ness." 

At  one  of  the  stopping  places  of  the 
train,  a  very  beautiful  little  child,  hav- 
ing a  bunch  of  rosebuds  in  her  hand,  was 
lifted  up  to  an  open  window  of  the  Pres- 
ident's car.  "Flow3th  for  the  President." 
The  President  stepped  to  the  window, 
tock  the  rosebuds,  bent  down  and  kissed 
the  child,  saying:  "You  are  a  sweet  little 
rosebud  yourself.  I  hope  your  life  will 
open  into  perpetual  beauty  and  good- 
ness." •  .  ,  /  ■  / 
— . -ft    '  C. 


AMONG  THE  WOUNDED 

As  one  stretcher  was  passing  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, he  heard  the  voice  of  a  lad  calling 
to  his  mother  in  agonizing  tont-s.  His 
great  heart  filled.  He  forgot  the  crisis 
of  the  hour.  Stopping  the  carriers  he 
knelt  and  bending  over  him  asked:  "What 
can  I  do  for  you,  my  poor  child?" 

"Oh  you  will  do  nothing  for  me,"  he 
replied.  "You  are  a  Yankee.  I  cannot 
hope  that  my  message  to  my  mothei- 
will  ever  reach  her."  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
tears,  his  voice  full  of  tenderest  love, 
convinced  the  boy  of  his  sincerity,  and 
he  gave  his  good-bye  words  without  re- 
serve. 

The  President  directed  them  copied, 
and  ordered  that  they  be  sent  that  night, 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  into  the  enemy's 
lines. 


LINCOLN'S    INFLUENCE 

WITH  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Many  smiles  have  been  caused  by  the 
quaint  remark  of  the  President,  "My 
dear  sir,  I  have  not  much  influence  with 
the   administration." 

Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  once 
replied  to  an  order  from  the  President, 
to  give  a  colonel  a  commission  in  place 
of  the  resigning-  brigadier: 

"I  shan't  do  it,  sir.  I  shan't  do  it.  I 
don't  propose  to  argue  the  question  with 
you,  sir." 

A  few  days  after  the  friend  of  the 
applicant  that  presented  the  order  to 
Stanton  called  upon  the  President  and 
related  his  leception.  "A  look  of  vexa- 
tion came  ovsr  the  face  of  the  President, 
and  he  seem  ad  unwilling  to  talk  of  it,  and 
desired  me  to  see  him  another  day.  I 
did  so,  when  he  gave  me  a  positive  order 
for  the  promotion.  I  told  him  I  would 
not  speak  to  Stanton  again  until  he 
apologized.  'Oh,'  said  the  President, 
'Stanton  has  gone  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  Dana  is  acting.  He  will  attend  to  it 
for  you.'  this  he  said  with  a  manner 
of  relief,  as  if  it  was  a  piece  of  good 
luck  to  find  a  man  there  who  would  obey 
his  orders.  The  nomination  was  sent  to 
the   Senate   and  confirmed." 

Lincoln  was  the  actual  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  whenever  he  chose  to 
do  so  he  controlled  Stanton,  as  well  as 
the  other  Cabinet  ministers. 

One   instance   will   suffice: 

Stanton  on  one  occasion  said:  "Now, 
Mr.  President,  those  are  the  facts  and 
you  must  see  that  your  order  cannot  be 
executed." 

Lincoln  replied  in  a  somewhat  positive 
tone:  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  reckon  you'll 
have  to  execute  the  order."  Stanton  re- 
plied with  vigor:  "Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not do  it.  This  order  is  an  improper 
one,  and  I  cannot  execute  it." 

Lincoln  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Stanton, 
and  in  a  firm  voice  and  accent  that  clear- 
ly showed  his  determination  he  said: 
"Mr.  Secretary,  it  will  have  to  be  done." 


ADVISKS  AN  AN(;iiY  OFFICER 

An  officer,  havinji'  had  soiiu'  trouble 
with  fieiu'i'al  Shi'iinan,  hcinu'  vci>'  aiij;iy, 
presented  hinisfll'  hi'i'i)i\'  .Mr.  LiiKoin, 
who  was  visitin,:;'  tiie  camp,  and  said, 
"Mr.  Prisident,  I  liave  a  uanse  uf  k"  iev- 
anes.  This  niorniriK'  I  went  to  ('oh)nel 
Sherman  tmd  he  threatened  to  shout  me." 
"Threatened  to  shoot  you?"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln.  "Well,  (in  a  stag'e  whisper)  if 
I  were  you  and  he  threatens  to  shoot,  I 
would  not  trust  him,  for  I  believe  he 
would  do  it." 


THE  BITER  BIT 

The  Governor-General,  with  some  of 
his  principal  officers,  visited  Lincoln  in 
the  summer  of  1864. 

They  had  been  very  troublesome  in 
harboring  blockade  runners,  and  they 
vk'tre  said  to  have  carried  on  a  large 
trade  from  their  ports  with  the  Confed- 
erates. 

Lincoln  treated  his  guests  with  great 
courtesy.  After  a  pleasant  interview,  the 
Governor,  alluding  to  the  coming  Presi- 
dential election,  said  jokingly,  but  with 
a  grain  of  sarcasm,  "I  understand,  Mr. 
President,  that  everybody  votes  in  this 
country.  If  we  remain  until  November, 
can  we  vote?" 

"You  remind  me,"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent, '"of  a  countryman  of  yours,  a  grten 
emigrant  from  Ireland.  Pat  arrived  on 
election  day,  and  perhaps  was  as  eager 
as  your  Excellency  to  vote  and  to  vote 
early,  and  late  and  often. 

"So,  upon  landing  at  Castle  Garden,  he 
hastened  to  the  nearest  voting  place,  and, 
as  he  approached,  the  judge  who  received 
the  ballots  inquired,  'Who  do  you  want 
to  vote  for?  On  which  side  are  you?' 
Poor  Pat  was  embarrassed,  he  did  not 
know  who  were  the  candidates.  He 
stopped,  sciatched  his  head,  then,  with 
the  readiness  of  his  countrymen,  he  said: 

"  'I  am  foment  the  Government,  any- 
how. Tell  me,  if  your  Honor  plases, 
which  is  the  rebellion  side  and  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  want  to  vote.  In  ould  Ireland, 
I  was  always  on  the  rebellion  side,  and, 
by  Saint  Patrick,  I'll  do  that  same  in 
America.'  Your  Excellency,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "would,  I  should  think,  not  be  at 
all  at  a  loss  on  which  side  to  vote!''' 


'  LINCOLN  FULFILLED  HIS  VOW. 

The  foUowinjf  incidiint,  remarkable  for 
its  significant  fatts,  is  lelated  by  Mr. 
Carpenter,  the  artist. 

"Mr.  Cha.se,"  said  Mr.  Carpenttr,  "told 
nie  that  at  the  cabinet  nieetiiiK  inuin!- 
diately  alter  tiie  battle  of  Antictani  and 
just  prior  to  tl'.o  issue  of  the  Proclama- 
tion, the  President  entered  upon  llie  bus- 
iness  before  them,  saying: 

"  'The  time  for  tlie  annunciation  of 
the  emancipation  pr<Jclaniation  could  be 
no  longer  delayed.  Public  sentim:.'nt 
would  sustain  it — many  of  his  warmest 
friends  and  supporters  demanded  it — 
and  he  had  promised  his  Goii  he  would 
do   it!' 

"The  last  part  of  this  was  utteied  in 
a  low  tone,  and  ai)peaied  to  be  heard  by 
no  one  but  Secretaiy  Chase,  who  was 
sitting  near  him.  lie  asked  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  correctly  understood  him.  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied: 

"  'I  made  a  solemn  vow  before  God 
that  if  General  Lee  was  driven  back 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  would  crown  the 
result  by  the  Declaration  of  freedom  to 
the  slaves.* 

"In  February,  1863,  a  few  days  after 
the  constitutional  amendment,  1  went  to 
Washington  and  was  received  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  with  the  kindness  and  familiarity 
which  had  characterized  our  previous  in- 
tercourse, 

"I  said  to  him  at  this  time  that  I  was 
very  proud  to  have  been  the  artist  to 
have  first  conceived  the  design  of  paint- 
ing a  picture  commemorative  of  the  Act 
of  the  Emancipation;  that  subsequent 
occurrences  had  only  confirmed  my  first 
judgment  of  that  act  as  the  most  sub- 
lime moral  event  in  our  history. 

"  'Yes,'  said  he — and  never  do  I  re- 
member to  have  noticed  in  him  more 
earnestness  of  expression  or  manner — 
*as  affairs  have  turned,  it  is  the  central 
act  of  my  administration,  and  the  great 
event  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  " 


When  the  election  was  over  and  his 
fiiendd  begged  him  to  assure  the  South 
that  he  contemplated  no  adverse  action, 
he  resisted  the  temptation  and  said  that 
it  reminded  hiai  of  one  of  his  experiences 
on  tiie  circuit  when  he  saw  a  lawyer 
m:;k:ng'  frantic  signals  to  an  associate 
v/hi)  was  making-  blundering  admissions 
to  the  juiy,  utterly  oblivious  of  the 
v.Tcck  he  was  making  of  the  case.  "Nov/, 
that;^  the  way  with  Buchanan  and  me. 
He  is  giving  the  case  away,  andl  can't  / 
stop  him." to . XI- /^    -6'-'-;   U  X^ /'    ■/>//:}  \ 


AT  THI-:  WHITE  HOI  SE 


Soon  after  Lincoln's  cifction  he  helil  a 
reception  in  the  luincipal  hotel  in  Chi- 
cago. For  seveial  hours  a  continuous 
piocession  of  liis  frientls  and  adiiiirers 
passed  before  him,  many  of  thtai  tiid 
and  intimate  acquaintance  s.  It  was 
amusing'  to  observe  Lincoln's  unfeigned 
enjoyment,  and  to  hear  his  hearty  greet- 
ing in  answer  to  familiar  friends  who 
cXflaimeJ,  '  llow  aie  you,  Abe?"  he,  )-e- 
si^onding  in  like  manne'-  with  "Helio, 
Bill!"  or  "Jack:"  '■Tom!"  /ilternately 
pulling  or  pii.-hing  thcra  along  with  his 
po^verful  hand  and  arm,  saying,  "There's 
no  time  to  talk  now,  boys;  we  must  not 
stop  the  big  })rocession  so  move  on." 


One  day  after  his  election,  while  a 
jjioiip  of  distinguished  politicians  from  a 
distance  were  sitting  in  the  Governor's 
room  at  Sprinrrfield,  111.,  chatting  with 
Lincoln,  the  door  opened  and  an  old  lady 
in  a  big  sunbonnet  and  the  garb  of  a 
farmer's  wife  came  in. 

"I  wanted  to  give  you  something  to 
take  to  Washington,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  she 
said,  "and  thesy  are  all  I  had.  I  spun 
the  yarn  and  knit  them  socks  myself." 
And  with  an  air  of  pride  she  handed 
him  a  pair  of  blue  woolen  stockings. 

Lincoln  thanked  her  cordially  for  her 
thoughtfulness,  inquired  after  the  folks 
at  home,  antl  escorted  her  to  the  door  as 
politely  as  if  she  had  been  the  Queen 
of  England.  Then,  when  he  returned 
to  the  room,  he  piikod  up  the  stockings, 
held  them  by  the  toes,  one  in  each  hand, 
and  with  a  queer  smile  upon  his  face  re- 
marked to  the  statesman  around  him: 

"The  old  lady  got  my  latitude  and 
longitude  about  right,  didn't  she?" 


THE  MILLIONAIRES   WHO 

WANTED   A    (JUNIIOAT 

A  (ielejration  of  New  York  millionaires 
in  1862  waiter!  on  President  Lincoln  to 
request  that  he  furnish  a  punboat  for  the 
protection  of  New   York   Harbor. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  after  listening  patiently, 
said,  "Gentlemen:  The  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment  is  at  a  very  low  ebb;  greenbacks 
are  not  worth  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollai';  it  is  impossible  for 
me,  in  the  present  condition  of  thinps, 
if  I  was  woith  half  as  much  as  you, 
ffentlemen,  are  represented  to  be,  and 
as  badly  frightened  as  you  seem  to  be, 
I  would  build  a  gunboat  and  give  it  to 
the   government." 

They  went  away,  sadder  but  wiser 
men,  ,  r  /     .       ^ 


THE  PRESIDENT  REFUSES 

TO  SIGN  TWENTY-FOUR 

DEATH   WARRANTS 

A  personal  friend  of  President  Lincoln 
says:  "I  called  on  him  one  day  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  He  had  just  writ- 
ten a  pardon  for  a  young  man  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  be  shot,  for  sleeping 
at  his  post,  as  a  sentinel.  He  remarked 
as  he  read  it  to  me: 

"  'I  could  not  think  of  going  into  etern- 
ity with  the  blood  of  the  poor  young  man 
on  my  skirts.'  Then  he  added:  'It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  boy,  raised  on 
a  farm,  probably  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  bed  at  dark,  should,  when  required  to 
watch,  fall  asleep;  and  I  cannot  consent 
to  shoot  him  for  such  an  act."  " 

This  story,  with  its  moral,  is  made  com- 
plete by  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  of  London, 
who,  in  a  sermon  preached  after  and 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  says  that  the 
dead  body  of  this  youth  was  found  among 
the  slain  on  the  field  of  Fredericksburg, 
wearing  next  to  his  heart  a  photograph 
of  his  preserver,  beneath  which  the 
grateful  fellow  had  written,  "God  bless 
President  Lincoln!" 

From  the  same  sermon  another  anec- 
dote is  gleaned,  of  a  similar  character, 
which  is  evidently  authentic.  An  officer 
of  the  army,  in  conversation  with  the 
preacher,  said: 

The  first  week  of  my  command  there 
were  twenty-four  deserters  sentenced  by 

court  martial  to  be  shot,  and  the  war- 
rants for  their  execution  were  sent  to 
the  president  to  be  signed.  He  refused, 
i  went  to  \Aashington  and  had  an  inter- 
view.    I   said: 

"  'Mr.  President,  unless  these  men  are 
made  an  example  of,  the  army  itself  is  in 

"He  replied:  'Mr.  General,  there  are 
IJnZJ  ^o, '"^JiV^veeping  widows  in  the 
United    States.      For    God's    sake     don't 

do  itT     '"'"^  *"  ^^^  """^^^'•'  ^°^-  i  ^'«"'t 


Lincoln's  Ideas  of  Right  and  Wrong 


Lincoln's  Ideas  of  Right  and  Wrong 

ALL  through  hfe  Abraham  Lincohi  regulated  his 
^  afifairs  by  the  simple  query:  "Is  it  right?"  To 
a  client  who  begged  him  to  take  a  case,  he  once  said: 
"Yes,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  I  could 
win  the  suit  for  you.  I  could  set  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood at  loggerheads;  I  could  distress  a  widowed 
mother  and  her  six  fatherless  children,  and  thereby 
get  for  you  $000,  which  rightfully  belongs,  it  appears 
to  me,  as  much  to  the  woman  and  her  children  as  it 
docs  to  you.  You  must  remember  that  some  things 
that  are  legally  right  are  not  morally  right.  I  shall 
not  take  your  case,  but  will  give  you  a  little  advice, 
for  which  I  charge  you  nothing.  You  seem  to  be  a 
sprightly,  energetic  man.  I  would  advise  you  to  try 
your  hand  at  making  S600  some  other  way." 

ON  ONE  occasion  St-anton,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
War,  was  much  disturbed  over  something  that 
had  occurred,  and  declared  excitedly  tlxat  he  was 
going  to  sit  down  and  give  a  certain  fellow  a  piece 
of  his  mind.  "Do  that,"  Lincoln  advised  soberly. 
"Get  at  it  right  now,  while  the  spirit  moves  you. 
Mark  it  sharp.  Cut  him  all  up!"  Stanton  did  not 
need  a  second  urging.  It  was  a  bone  crusher  which 
he  presently  read  to  the  President.  "That's  right," 
siiid  Abe;  "that's  a  good  one."  "Who  can  I  send  it 
by?"  asked  the  secretary.  "Send  it?"  repeated 
Lincoln.  "Send  it!  Why,  don't  send  it  at  all! 
Tear  it  up.  You  have  freed  your  mind,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  It  is  never  good  policy  to  send 
such  letters.    I  wouldn't  think  of  doing  it!" 

THE  soldiers  who  were  bearing  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  w-ar  always  held  a  near  place  in 
Lincoln's  heart  and  sympathy.  Once,  when  he  had 
just  written  a  pardon  for  a  young  soldier  who  had 
been  condemned  by  court  martial  to  be  shot  for 
sleeping  at  his  post  as  a  sentinel,  the  President  re- 
marked: "I  could  not  think  of  going  into  eternity 
with  the  blood  of  that  poor  young  man  on  my  skirts. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  boy  raised  on  a 
farm,  probably  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  dark, 
should  fall  asleep;  and  I  cannot  consent  to  shoot 
him  for  such  an  act."  Later  this  young  soldier  was 
found  dead  on  the  field  of  Fredericksburg.  Over  his 
heart  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  photograph,  with  the 
inscription:  "God  bless  President  Lincoln." 


Courtesy  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation.    ' 
Paul  Manship,  sctdptor 

The  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Hoosier 

Youth,  dedicated  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 

September  i6,  igjz 


LINCOLN'S  RETORT. 

Lincoln  generally  sat  in  a  rickety  old 
chair  in  the  White  Housa  One  of  his 
visitors  said:  ' 

"Mr.  President,  that  is  a  bad  chair. 
You  should  have  a  better  one." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  '"this  is  a  bad 
chair,  but,  bad  as  it  is,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  I  know  several  statesmen 
who  are  perfectly  willing  to  occupy  it." 

Another  Lincoln  story  deals  with  the 
occasion  when  Stephen  A.  iDouglas 
sneeringly  referred  to  the  factkhat  he 
once  saw  Lincoln  retailing  whisky. 

"Yes,"  was  Lincoln's  quiet  answer, 
"it  is  true  that  the  first  time  I  saw 
Judge  Douglas  I  was  selling  whisky  by 
the  drink.  I  was  on  the  inside  of  the 
bar,  and  the  judge  was  on  the  outside; 
I  busy  selling,  he  busy  buying."-^ 
Champ  Clark's  "My  Quarter  Ceatury 
of  American  Pc'.lLics." 


ANOTHER    LINCOLN   STORY. 


H«   Enjoyed   Life's   Good   Things,  bat  Got 
Few  of  Them. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  oue  of  the  rare  talk 
ers  who  could  always  point  a  moral 
with  an  adorning  tale  taken  ont  of  his 
own  experience.  Everybody  has  experi- 
ences if  he  only  knows  it.  Most  of  us 
are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  in 
wisdom  and  fun  through  the  printed 
page  or  the  story  as  another  man  tells  it 
that  we  lack  the  capacity  to  see  it  for 
ourselves. 

The  story  teller  is  the  man  who  finds 
his  own  material.  An  old  southern  poli- 
tician was  moralizing  thus  a  few  nights 
agu  and  eulogizing  the  man  the  south 
used  to  dislike: 

"When  Lincoln  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington, I  went  to  see  him,  so  prejudiced 
against  him  beforehand  that  no  man 
with  less  genius  conld  have  overcome  it. 
I  left  that  first  interview  his  friend.  No 
man  ever  came  under  the  charm  of  Lin- 
coln's personality  without  respecting 
him,  and,  if  allowed,  loving  him. 

"One  day,  after  we  had  become  fairly 
good  friends,  I  told  him  of  my  early 
prejudice. 

"  'Mr.  Lincoln,'  I  said,  'I  had  heard 
every  mean  thing  on  earth  about  you 
except  one.  I  never  heard  that  you  were 
too  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  life. '  Mr. 
Lincoln  sat  for  a  moment  stroking  his 
long  cheek  thoughtfully,  and  then  be 
drawled  out  in  his  peculiar  western 
voice : 

"  'That  reminds  me  of  something  that 
a  boy  said  to  me  when  I  was  about  10 
years  old. 

"  'Once  in  awhile  my  mother  used  to 
get  some  sorghum  and  some  ginger  and 
mix  us  up  a  batch  of  gingerbread.  It 
wasn't  often,  and  it  was  our  biggest 
treat. 

"  'One  day  I  smelled  it  and  came  into 
the  house  to  get  my  share  while  it  was 
hot.    I  found   she  had  baked  me  three 


gingerbread  men,  and  I  took  them  out 
under  a  hickory  tree  to  eat  them. 

" 'There  was   a   family  near  us  that 
was  a  little  poorer   than  we  were,  and 
'  their  boy  came  along  as  I  sat  down. 

"  '  "Abe,"    he    said,    edging    close, 
'  "gimme  a  man." 

"'I   gave  him  one.     He  crammed  it 
.  into  his  mouth  at  two  bites  and  looked 
at  me  while  I  bit  the  legs  from  my  first 
one. 

"'"Abe,"  he  said,  "gimme  that 
other'n. " 

"  'I  wanted  it,  but  I  gave  it  to  him, 
and  as  it  followed  the  first  one  I  said : 
.  "  '  "You  seem  to  like- gingerbread ?"- 

"  '  "Abe,"  he  said  earnestly,  "1  don't 
B'pose  there's  anybody  on  this  earth 
likea  gingerbread  as  well  as  I  do, "  and 
drawing  a  sigh  that  brought  up  crumbs, 
"I  don't  s'pose  there's  anybody  gets  less 
of  it."  •  " 

And  the  old  congressman  said  Mr. 
Lincoln  looked  as  though  the  subject 
was  ended.  Anna  Leach. 


Lincoln  aa  a  Dancer. 

Lincoln  made  his  first  appearance  in 
society  when  he  was  first  sent  to  Spring- 
field, Ills.,  as  a  member  of  the  state  leg- 
islature. It  was  not  an  imposing  figure 
which  he  cut  in  a  ballroom,  but  still  he 
was  occasionally  to  be  found  there. 
Miss  Mary  Todd,  who  afterward  became 
his  wife,  was  the  magnet  which  drew 
the  tall,  awkward  young  man  from  his 
den.  One  evening  Lincoln  approached 
Miss  Todd  and  said,  in  bis  peculiar 
idiom : 

"Miss  Todd,  I  should  like  to  dance 
with  yon  the  worst  way. " 

The  young  woman  accepted  the  inev- 
itable and  hobbled  around  the  room 
with  him.  When  she-  returned  to  her 
seat,  cne  of  her  companions  asked  mis- 
chievously : 

"Well,  Mary,  did  he  dance  with  you 
the  worst  way?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "the  very 
worst." 
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Anecdotes  of  Lincoln. 

A  couple  of  new  uuecdotes  _have  lately 
come  to  li*lit  couceruiug  President  Lin- 
coln,   which  arc   well   worth   repeating. 
Soon  after    tlie   Presidential  election   in 
18G0,  Mr.   Lincoln  was  walking  through 
the  Public    Square    at    Springfield,   and 
chanced  to  meet  a  laborer  named  John 
McCarty,  who  was  at  work  with  a  num- 
ber of  associates  on  the  street.     j\^  the 
President-elect  drew  near  McCarty  held 
out  his  hand  and  remarked    with  Irish 
candor:  "  \n'  so  yer  elected  President, 
are  ye?     Faith  an'  it  wasn't  by  my  vote 
ye  wur."     "AW-ll,   John,"    replied    Mr. 
Lincoln,  shaking  hands  with  him  cordial- 
ly, "the  papers  say  I'm  elected,  but  it 
seems  odd  I  should  have  been  when  j'ou 
went  against  me."     "Well,  Misther  Lin- 
coln," said  McCarty,  dropping  his  voice 
so   that  his   fellow  laborers   should   not 
hear  him,  "I'm  glad  you  got  it,  afther 
all.     It's    mighty   little   pace    I've    had 
with  Biddy  for  votin'  forninst  ye,  an'  if 
ye'd  been  bate  she'd  hev  druv  me  from 
the  shanty  as  shure's  the  world."    Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  18tJ2  Gen.  McClellan 
wrote   President   Lincoln    a    long  letter 
from  the  Peninsula,  offering  him  advice 
concerning    the    general   politics  of   the 
country  and  the  management  of  national 
affairs.     "  What  did  you  reply  V"  inquired 
some    one    of    the      President.     "Noth- 
ing,"   answered    Mr.    Lincoln,     "but  it 
made  me  think  of  the  Irishman,  whose 
horse  kicked  up  and  caught  Ids  foot  in 
the  stirrup."     "  Arrah,"  s;iid  he,  "if  you 
are  goinir  to  get  on  I  will  pet  off." 


The  President  akd  tbe  Paymaster.  — 

One  of  the  numerous  paymastera  at  Washington 
sought  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Ho 
arrived  at  the  \Vhlle  House  quite  opportunely, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  Piesldent  by  the 
United  States  Marshal,  with  his  blandest  smile. 
AVLile  shaking  hands  with  the  President  the  pay- 
master remarked,  "  I  have  no  oiUcial  buaiuess 
■with  you,  Mr.  President,  I  only  called  to  pay  iny 
compliments."  "  I  understand,"  rei)lied  "  honest 
Abe,"  "  and  from  the  complaLnts  of  the  soldiers,  I 
think  that  is  all  you  dp  pay."  , 


"GRANT'S  WHISKY"  ^ 

THE  RIGHT  KIND 

Just  previous  to  the  fall  of  Vicksburg 
a  self-constituted  committee,  solicitous 
for  the  morals  of  our  armies,  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  visit  the  President 
and  urge  the  removal  of  General  Grant. 

In  some  surprise  Mr.  Lincoln  inquired, 
"For  what  reason?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  spokesman,  "he 
drinks  too  much  whisky." 

"Ah!"  rejoined  Mr.  Lincoln,  dropping 
his  lower  lip,  "by  the  way,  gentlemen, 
can  either  of  you  tell  me  where  General 
Grant  procures  his  whisky?  Because,  if 
I  can  find  out,  I  will  send  every  general 
in  the  field  a  barrel  of  it!" 


ABE'S  REBUKE 

"The  first  time  I  ever  remember  seeing 
Abe  Lincoln,"  is  the  testimony  of  one  of 
his  neighbors,  "was  when  I  was  a  small 
boy  and  had  gone  with  my  father  to  at- 
tend some  kind  of  an  election.  One  of  the 
neighbors,  James  Larkins,  was  there. 
Larkins  was  a  great  hand  to  brag  on 
anything  he  owned.  This  time  it  was  his 
horse.  He  stepped  up  before  Abe,  who 
was  in  a  crowd,  and  commenced  talking 
to  him,  boasting  all  the  while  of  his 
animal. 

"  'I've  got  the  best  horse  in  the  coun- 
try,' he  shouted  to  his  young  listener.  'I 
ran  him  nine  miles  in  exactly  three  min- 
utes, and  he  never  fetched  a  long  breath.' 

"  'presume,'  said  Abe,  rather  dryly,  'he 
fetched  a  good  many  short,  ones, 
though.'"  -^-1  -t-  cv  ^;_ 


